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IMPERATIVES FOR THE 
PEACE-MAKERS 


In the months which still intervene before 
the peace there are several desperate situations 
that call for urgent action to be started now and 
to be continued far beyond the end of the war. 
The most pressing of these is, no doubt, the 
food situation and with it the problems of cloth- 
ing and general relief. Isolated beginnings 
have already been made to ameliorate the con- 
ditions in this field, but these are only a drop 
in this immense bucket. An international com- 
mission of the ablest men available must be 
provided to analyze the needs and to plan the 
mustering of the resources of the whole world 
to meet them. There will be involved here a 
sell-lease-lend-give policy, not only of one 
country, but of all countries. 

Equally urgent is the health situation. Long 
after the guns of the enemy have been silenced 
the armies of disease fight on. Nothing short 
of a united effort can cope with them. On the 
basis of its experience and record, the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations would 
seem to be the most logical agency to undertake 
this campaign. 


By 
ARNOLD J. LIEN 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS 


Another grave problem of huge proportions 
calling for immediate and prolonged action is 
that of the refugees. The league’s high com- 
missioner in this field might be used as the 
nucleus of a service which now must be greatly 
expanded to deal with the whole tragedy of the 
expropriated, persecuted, and mutilated peoples 
and their resettlement. The vast majority of 
these will want to return home even if what 
once was home is now nothing more than an ill- 
smelling shambles or a water-filled shellhole; 
and it may well be that they can be resettled 
and rehabilitated there as cheaply as anywhere 
else. Some whose crushed spirits still have the 
tenacity to rise again may be ready to face fur- 
ther hardships of readjustment and pioneering 
in the vast stretches of Russia or Brazil or 
Australia or the former Axis possessions in 
Africa. 

Out of the world-wide mass destruction arises 
also the challenging appeal to the industrial 
wizards of the earth to pool their best brains for 
an analysis of the situation, an inventory of the 
availability of capital and engineers, and the 
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evolvement of a blueprint for the economic re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the globe. 
The assignment is a formidable one; but it is 
typical of the age with which the Global War 
has made the people familiar and hardly one 
to baffle the dauntless industrial giants. 
All of talked about 
written about. Costly time is being lost every 
United Nations delay in setting 
Only if viewed with extreme 


these have been and 
minute the 
them in motion. 
superficiality could the creation of any of these 
be regarded as a step that might impede the 
winning of the war. In actual fact, the effects 
could be expected to be exactly the opposite. 

If they conform to the stipulations of the 
Atlantie Charter, the United Nations will not 
seek any territorial or other aggrandizement as 
a result of a vietory in the Global War nor will 
they annex any territory without the freely ex- 
pressed consent of the people concerned. The 
annexation by the United States of certain un- 
inhabited or sparsely peopled Japanese islands 
in the Pacifie for use as naval and air bases and 
the incorporation by Russia of certain areas of 
Rumania, Poland, the Baltie states, and Fin- 
land for strategie and other reasons have been 
discussed as possible exceptions to this com- 
mitment. In the ease of the Japanese islands 
there seems to be no serious departure from 
the spirit of the Charter. In the case of the 
Russian border, a series of plebiscites would 
seem to be in order, although Russia might 
weakly insist that Bessarabia, the Polish terri- 
tories, and the Baltie states were never legally 
severed from Russia. On the other hand, since 
the three Baltic states are now member-states 
in the Russian federal union, they are guaran- 
teed by the constitution the right of secession. 
It would seem, on the whole, in view of the 
great international responsibilities the United 
Nations are destined to assume, that a striet ad- 
herence to this principle of the Charter would 
be essential as a basis for the enhancement of 
their moral prestige and for the winning of the 
confidence of the world. 

That there will be territorial changes is, of 
course, certain. The colonial possessions of 
Italy and the Pacifie islands of Japan will be 
relieved of Italian and Japanese sovereignty. 
Korea or Chosen has a good case for complete 


independence. Manchuria has never been recog- 


nized as anything but Chinese territory either 
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by China or by the majority of other states. 
Formosa and the scattered Japanese islands as 
well as the colonies of Italy are likely to be 
placed under the mandate of some responsible 
state. If Turkey is willing, the Dodecanese 
Islands may possibly be restored to Greece. 
Italy’s spurious claims to the sovereign states 
of Ethiopia and Albania ean be unhesitatingly 
ignored. 

The states and colonies occupied by the Axis 
powers have been promised by the Atlantie 
Charter a restoration to their former status. 
All these have constitutions and responsibile 
governments ready to resume operations where 
they left off when the Nazi terror began. 

Only in Jugoslavia are the conditions such 
as to call for individual and collective pressure 
by the United Nations for immediate productive 
action by the people to adopt a new constitu- 
tion with provisions for a federal plan. It is 
possible that among the member states of this 
union a place could be made for Macedonia. 
Now or later might also be admitted Albania 
and Bulgaria and possibly Greece. 

The might be opportune, too, for 
Liechtenstein to act on the idea with which she 


time 


has recurrently flirted of becoming the twenty- 
sixth canton in the Swiss union. But the seeds 
for the federation of the units now bundled to- 
gether under the labels of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania need much 
more time before they are ready to germinate 
into open growth. The same is true of the 
desert dream of a federation of Arab states. 
And for Germany? As everywhere else, the 
problem is that of selecting a starting-point 
from which to proceed with the building. As 
good a decision as any would be a return to the 
sober reality of mankind groping falteringly 
toward a higher civilization before the night- 
mare of Hitlerism released all the furies of 
savagery to spread horror and destruction 
throughout the earth. The whole Nazi regime 
must be blotted out and reduced to merely a 
painful and ugly memory. The old Prussian 
militarism with two disastrous defeats in a 
single generation and no victories for nearly 
three quarters of a century should now be a 
much less serious barrier than in the past to a 
decision by the Germans to settle down and 
make the best of the rich endowments they 
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already have, instead of wasting their sub- 
stance in futile attempts to conquer the world. 

The boundaries would be again as they were 
then, however, with the Saar basin ineluded 
and with Austria included or not as the Aus- 
trians may prefer. East Prussia and Danzig 
might later be combined and admitted as a 
The other 


“neighborly” annexations of the Nazi régime 


separate member state in the union. 
would be canceled. The fallacy of reparations 
The 
most valuable reparations the Germans ean pay 
the United Nations will come from the rebuild- 
ing of a productive, trading, and peaceable 
Germany. 

The liquidation of individual 
whether of German or any other nationality, 


must not be foisted upon the world again. 


criminals, 


for crimes committed during the war against the 
laws of the German Republic, the laws of the 
oceupied countries, and international law and 
should be 


military commissions as a part of the war. Let 


treaties accomplished by special 
the war exact its own just retributions and 
leave a fresh page for the accounts of peace. 

Long before the Axis and its lesser allies are 
ready for unconditional surrender, the United 
Nations must reach an agreement upon the 
terms of the armistice and the form in which 
they are to be presented for the final signa- 
tures. It is not likely that on these matters 
there would be any danger of seriously diver- 
gent views that might endanger the unity in 
the prosecution of the war. 

The armistice is merely the interval between 
the war and the peace, intended to afford the 
agents of the states at war an opportunity to 
agree upon definitive terms of settlement. 
Psychologically, the briefer it can be the better. 
It is not a period in which the enemy is put on 
probation and subjected to a rigid program of 
re-education, reindoctrination, and global en- 
lightenment. No matter how sorely the enemy 
may need this far-flung regeneration, the prac- 
tical fact is that it ean be successfully accomp- 
lished only through new incentives and new 
leaders within his own ranks. It would hardly 
be consistent with the aims of the United Na- 
tions to impose upon the conquered peoples the 
same methods of indoctrination which they have 
condemned when used by the Nazi dictatorship 
in the oceupied countries. The long armistice 
means suspense, uncertainty, suspicion, rumors, 
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irritation, and division; even the possibility of 
No; let the armi- 
stice give way as speedily as possible to a defi- 


the resumption of fighting. 


nite peace. 

The experience after the World War points 
strongly to the desirability of confining the 
treaty of peace strictly to the immediate prob- 
lems of ending the war—the exchange of pris- 
oners, the setting up of claims commissions, 
the cession of islands and colonies, the renunci- 
ation of claims of sovereignty over certain inde- 
pendent states, the surrender of armaments, 
the razing of fortifications, the commitment to 
Good or bad, 
It would in- 


volve only the states that had participated in 


accept certain other treaties, ete. 
it would stand on its own merits. 
the war. An indispensable part of it would 
be a provision for the complete disarmament 
of the Axis powers and their allies, except for 
the units they would be permitted to retain for 
law enforcement in their own territories. 

this 


treaty of peace must be negotiated a treaty of 


Separate from and independent of 
world order as a basis for permanent peace and 
international co-operation. This, too, would be 
ratified by the states involved in the war, but 
it would be open also to the acceptance of all 
Its first part might well be a Bill 


of Rights for the world based upon such prin- 


other states. 


ciples as those of the Atlantic Charter, the Four 
Freedoms, Article 2: 


League of Nations, and the World War treaties 


of the Covenant of the 
for the protection of minorities. Logically 
might come next a set of provisions for an 
absolute moratorium on armaments, an absolute 
The disarmed Axis 
could threaten no more. The other great powers 


freezing of the status quo. 


would be heavily armed but with no special 
urge to expand their armaments. The small 
states with armaments are in no position to 
compete with the large ones and, therefore, 
For all the 
states, the vast expenditures normally made for 


might as well stop where they are. 


armaments could now be put to other pressing 
uses in the rebuilding of the world and the uni- 
versalization of freedom from want. 

Next might be placed the provisions for some 
sort of a World Congress, for which the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations and the eonfer- 
ences at The Hague would serve as precedents. 
From both of them this congress would differ 
in that its membership would inelude without 
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formality of admission all the states and self- 
(not the 
colonies, units under mandates, or protector- 
ates). To all of 
notices of all meetings and invitations to send 


governing dominions of the world 


these would come regular 


delegations. A plan of apportioning the ex- 
penses could be worked out without difficulty 
and also some suitable way of withdrawing cer- 
tain privileges from states that failed to assume 
their share of the costs. Probably each state 
would have a single vote. Decisions should be 
possible by less than unanimous vote—a simple 
majority, a majority of two thirds, or a ma- 
jority of three fourths, depending upon the type 
of action to be taken. For a fairer balance in 
the decisions, it might well be provided that the 
required majority in each case must be secured 
separately as a majority both of the states with 
populations of twenty million or over and of the 
states with populations of less than twenty 
million. 
differ basically from those of the league assem- 
bly. It would need a permanent secretariat and 
could build on that already existing under the 
league. It would take the place of the assembly 
and the council of the league in the election of 
the judges of the World Court, in the appoint- 
ment of commissions and officers, in supervising 


The functions and powers would not 


the mandates, and would co-operate as has the 
league with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. As both the at The 
Hague and the League Assembly, so the World 
Congress would be a vital center for the further- 
ance of the settlement of disputes by concilia- 


were conferences 


tion, arbitration, and judicial procedure. 

As a last part of the treaty the states would 
enter a covenant to outlaw completely the use 
of force in their relations with each other. Pro- 
vision would be made for a World Peace Guard. 
The commissioners and the chiefs of staffs of 
the military, naval, and air services of the states 
designated for this sacred trust, would be given 
the responsibility of preventing any war from 
breaking out in the future. It would be their 
right to intervene with force in the case of any 
attack by one state upon another. They would 
have authority to visit and search in the ease of 
substantial complaints that any state was violat- 
The penalty 


for any use of foree by one state against an- 


ing its armament commitments. 


other, or for false reports on armaments, or for 


arming in violation of its treaty obligations, 
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would be complete disarmament. Wherever it 
would be feasible, the offending state should be 
required to pay all expenses of the commission 
incurred in the particular 
There would be no permanent inter- 


connection with 
offense. 
national legion or police force with all their 
complications and potential friction points and 
no international The 


guard would decide by majority vote in each 


naval or other bases. 
particular case whether to use a joint foree or 
the fcree of one individual state. There would 
be power enough to check any threat anywhere. 

The guard would report annually to the 
World Congress. The states designated in the 
treaty would carry the responsibility for twenty- 
five years, and after that until the World Con- 
gress should see fit to select their successors. 

Necessarily the states chosen for this supreme 
duty would have to be states with large re- 
sources, ample armaments, and a vital interest 
in peace. Under the conditions that are certain 
to prevail at the close of the war the choice on 
these bases would be pretty obvious: the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; the Republie of 
China; the Republie of France; the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; the United States of 
America; the United States of Brazil; the 
United States of Mexico. There is not a one of 
these that would not put peace above everything 
else for the next century. The United States 
has never been a war-minded conqueror. The 
British have long since put imperialism in re- 
The others need all of a century to de- 
velop what they already have. 

This is not the World Federation which some 
have urged. The numerous small states are con- 
tinued as before because there is no proof that 
the small states are the trouble-makers. In fact, 
Switzerland and the small states of northern 
Europe are among the most advanced democra- 
cies in the world. James Bryce once said that 
even the problem of the Balkan states would 
have been solved long ago but for the meddling 
of the Great Powers. Sovereignty is retained 
because no state anywhere has evidenced any 
willingness to renounce it, and no democratic 
state wants to assume the role of imperialist 
dictator and impose a world federation on all 
the others. The fact is that the world is far 
from ready for the federal plan. It needs much 
more time and experience. The federal plan in 


verse, 
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the United States may be a grand success now; 
but for three quarters of a century ending in 
open warfare it was an uncertain experiment, 
and that, in spite of the many favorable factors 
surrounding its adoption. The conditions for 
a federation of the world are infinitely more 
compleated and unfavorable. The mere sign- 
ing of a document with provisions for a World 
Federation might be no more effective than the 
Kellogg-Briand Paet, which in 1929 outlawed 
war forever, in spite of the fact that such a 
federation would have teeth which it is said the 


League of Nations did not. But it must be re- 
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membered that the teeth the League lacked were 
the wisdom teeth, and those grow extremely 
slowly. 

What the world ean do after this Global War 
is to proeeed step by step from the level it had 
reached before the advent of the Nazi fury. If 
the peace-makers will be guided by some fairly 
obvious imperatives and if the peoples of the 
world will assume the responsibilities of eon- 
structive leaders and constructive followers, 
there are no limits to the lengths to which the 
world ean go in the building of a new order of 


peace and plenty for a free people. 


HISTORY VERSUS THE SOCIAL By 


SCIENCES 


A morsel of genuine history is a thing, so rare 
as to be always valuable——-THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Letter to John Adams, 1817. 


THE Times test on American history has been 
subjected to deserved criticism by Dean Boyd 
and Dr. Traxler, the former exposing its faults 
as a measuring device, the latter proving that 
the conservative method of teaching history re- 
sults in little more retention of factual informa- 
tion than the Progressive method. 

Dean Boyd suggests that many of the college 
An experiment at 
the University of Louisville shows that this was 
not the rule. The test was given to 70 Louisville 


freshmen were “spoofing.” 


freshmen after the results had appeared in the 
The students had every 
reason to do their best; they were told that 
they had the honor of their university and their 


Times. Louisville 


community to uphold in a national competition. 
In spite of this exhortation and the evident 
desire of the students to co-operate, the aver- 
ages of the Louisville freshmen were appre- 
ciably lower than those of the original 7,000 
On 48 items their percentage of 
correct answers was lower than the national 


freshmen. 


average, on 31, higher, and on three, the same. 

The failure of the test to measure adequately 
the student’s grasp of causal relationships was 
brought out by giving the same group of stu- 
dents another test, in which factual knowledge 
was not stressed. The questions, and percent- 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, May 29, 1943. 


JAMES MORGAN READ 
ACTING HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF HIS- 
TORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
ages of correct answers by the 70 freshmen, 
were as follows: 
Percentage 
correct 
answers 


Questions 


1. Name one good book on American 
history 23 

2. Name two causes of the American 
Revolution 49 


3. Give two factors in the suecess of 


the American Revolution 41 
4. Name a basie cause of the War 
of 1812 33 


5. What caused the Articles of Con- 
federation to be supplanted by 


the Constitution? 21 
6. Name two causes of the Civil War2 62 
7. What was the significance of Whit- 

man as a poet? 1 
8. What was the significance of the 

frontier in American history? 27 
9. What did the United States gain 

from the Mexican War? 60 


10. What effect did the assassination 
of Garfield have on American 
political practices? 1 
11. What was the difference in the 
right to vote in most states in 
1800 and 1940? Give two dif- 
ferences 59 


2One young lady, evidently born north of the 
Ohio, answered: ‘‘a. Stubbornness and selfishness 
of the South; b. Determination of the North that 
right should triumph.’’ 

3 This was the most difficult question on the test; 
one of a small group of professors taking the tests 
dodged it with the nonchalant reply: ‘‘It removed 
the influence of Garfield.’’ 
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Certain of these questions invite comparison 
with questions on the Times test. While only 
10 per cent of the Louisville freshmen (16 per 
cent nationally) could remember two of the 
contributions of Thomas Jefferson, 49 and 41 
per cent knew (questions 2 and 3 above) at 
least two causal relationships of the Jeffer- 
sonian Knowledge of more history than 
biography was displayed by the same group of 
Thus one third 


era. 


students on other questions. 
of them could name a basic cause of the war of 
1812 (question 4), and almost two thirds were 
able to give two causes of the Civil War (ques- 
tion 6); on the Times test, however, only 6 per 
cent (13 per cent nationally) could name the 
president during the War of 1812, and only 39 
per cent (22 per cent nationally) could identify 
two contributions of Lincoln. Likewise 60 per 
cent of the Louisville students knew what the 
United States gained from the Mexican War 
(question 9), while only 9 per cent (13 per 
cent nationally) on the Times test knew that 
Polk was president during the war. Dorothy 
Thompson assumed a correlation between the 
retention of names of presidents and events of 
their administration. The correlation appar- 
ently does not exist. Furthermore, in a demo- 
cratie society it is surely more significant that 
59 per cent of the young people know how the 
states had progressively lowered voting require- 
ments (question 11) than that only two per cent 
on the test (20 per cent nationally) 
could name the home state of John C. Calhoun. 


Times 
The picture has a reverse side. It is almost 
a tragedy that not one fourth of these freshmen 
could think of one good book on American his- 
tory; that only one fifth knew the genesis of 
the Constitution; that only slightly more than 
one fourth recognized the frontier as the school 
The nadir 
was the complete nescience concerning Walt 


of democraey and individualism. 


Whitman as the poet of American democracy 
and coneerning Garfield’s assassination as an 
And 


yet, the national averages on the Times test, 


impetus to reform of the civil service. 


which ealled for a simple identification of these 


4‘*But how any boy is to understand why we are 
in the Philippines, or what is the status of Cuba, 
or any of the issues that arose in a chapter of the 
American epic pertinent to this moment, without 
spontaneously associating in his mind the name of 
McKinley, is beyond me.’’ Dorothy Thompson, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, April 10, 1943. 
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two as poet and assassinated president, were 
relatively much higher; 59 per cent and 25 per 
cent respectively.® 

The “Committee on American History,” 
headed by Hugh Russell Fraser, a former news- 
paper man, promotes a program of six points. 
The committee’s first and most concrete objec- 
tive is that “all high-school students should be 
required to take at least one year of instruction 
in the history of the United States.” The other 
five points suggest that: (1) history be made 
compulsory in the first year of high school; (2) 
facts be stressed as much as interpretations; 
(3) more time be devoted to history than to eur- 
(4) American history be made 
geography be 


rent events; 
“attractive” to students; (5) 
given greater stress.® 

The inadequacy of this program to remedy 
the serious deficiencies in students’ comprehen- 
sion of American history becomes obvious in 
considering the relative achievement of the 
Louisville freshmen on the two tests. In the 
first place, one year of American history is 
already required in the local high schools from 
which the University of Louisville draws its 
freshmen. In the second place, facts are ap- 
parently not subordinated to interpretations in 
the Louisville schools; the worst cases of igno- 
rance on the local test (concerning the signifi- 
eance of Whitman and of Garfield’s assassina- 
tion) were not matched by ignorance of the 
simple faets on the corresponding items from 
the Times test. In the third place, the Louis- 
ville students have not been getting more cur- 
rent events than history; they were uniformly 
low on the current-event items of the Times 
test. For instance, only two per cent could 
identify Norman Thomas and only 27 per cent 
recognized George C. Marshall, as compared 
with national averages of 40 per cent and 50 
per cent respectively, for the socialist leader 
and the chief of staff. 

The Committee on American History evi- 
dently does not have the answer. An answer is 
needed; Dean Boyd is right, the Times test is 

5 National instead of local averages are used here 
because some students took the local test first, thus 


reminding them of Garfield and Whitman on the 
Times test. 

6‘*Statement of Policy of Committee on Amer- 
ican History’’ sent to the writer by Mr. Fraser on 
May 6. A greatly abbreviated statement is to be 
found in The New York Times for May 7, 1943. 
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poorly constructed; Dr. Traxler has proved his 
point that conservative or Progressive methods 
of teaching make little difference. In addition, 
the present writer, as an historian, believes in 
the maintenance of the social studies. Heaven 
preserve us from sacrificing a vital understand- 
ing of economies, political science, psychology, 
to say nothing of world history, to a skill in 
enumerating the The 
arch eritics of everything but old-line, orthodox 
methods of teaching history die, but they never 
They still control the colleges; Pro- 


American presidents. 


surrender. 
fessor Munro, while insisting that a thorough 
grounding in English and American history is 
a sine qua non tor the doctorate in political 
science, goes on to remark: 

History and other social sciences have been set 
off into separate departments as a matter of ad- 
ministrative convenience in colleges and universi- 
ties. Unhappily this administrative segregation 
has tended to promote the idea that the social 
sciences form a series of intellectual autarchies, 
each independent and self-sufficient. Yet everyone 
realizes, or ought to realize, that the boundaries 
between them in the world of today have little 
or no existence outside the covers of a university 
catalogue.? 

If integration rather than specialization of the 
social sciences is desirable in universities, it is 
all the more necessary in secondary education. 

Nevertheless, it is a little annoying to find, in 
times like these, that young people of draft age 
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know so little about democracy as their answers 
to the questions about Whitman, Garfield, and 
And 


when one considers how basie is the analogy 


the frontier (7, 8, 10) would indieate. 


of the formation of the Union to the making of 
a just and durable peace, one wishes that some 
way could be found to make students remember 
(question 5) how very much like the Articles 
of Confederation was the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The teaching of all the social sciences must 
be intensified. A the 
students tested reported that their high-school 


remarkable number of 
courses in history were the most “uninteresting” 
in the curriculum. This can only be a ecom- 
mentary on the quality of the teachers attracted 
to this work. 
high-school teacher is underpaid and a little 


As long as the position of the 


despised, and as long as the weakest of them 
lapse into the teaching of history, little improve- 
ment can be expected.’ Meanwhile, instead of 
awaiting a Senatorial investigation such as that 
proposed by Senator Guffey, the social-science 
teachers themselves should do more than attack 
the Times test and impugn the motives of 
Messrs. Fine, Fraser, and Nevins. They should 
re-examine their own program and techniques 
and see to it that all the social sciences, includ- 
ing history, are taught as living, vital aids to 
the democratic way of life. More and better, 
not less, teaching of the social sciences is the 


desideratum. 


THE STANFORD CONFERENCE By 


ON THE HUMANITIES 


ANTICIPATING by several weeks the comple- 
tion of its first year of service, the School of 
Humanities at Stanford University sponsored 
late last spring a Conference on the Humanities 
in the War and the Postwar World. In addi- 
tion to a large attendance by Stanford faculty, 
students, and friends, over 150 persons from out 
of town accepted the invitation, which was ex- 
tended to teachers of the humanities in the col- 
leges and universities of eleven western states. 
The high level of the papers presented, the sus- 
tained interest of the audience, and the smooth- 

7 William B. Munro, ‘‘Clio and her Cousins,’’ 


The Pacific Historical Review, December, 1941, pp. 
409-410. 





ELMO A. ROBINSON 


SAN JOSE (CALIF. ) STATE COLLEGE 


ness with which the conference proceeded gave 
cumulative evidence of months of wise planning 
by John W. Dodds, dean of the school, F. W. 
Strothmann, chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, and their colleagues. In an almost for 
gotten spirit of friendly hospitality the dele 
gates from out of town were lodged and fed as 
guests of the university. To have provided such 
inviting meals in wartime suggests at least that 
some humanists have the knack of managing 
practical affairs. 

Those who presented papers were Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, chancellor; his successor, Donald B. 

8 Philip D. Jordan, Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, March, 1943, p. 572. 
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Tresidder, president-elect; Lynn T. White, Jr., 
president-elect, Mills College (Calif.); Paul 
Green, the University of North Carolina (in 
A. Borgese, the University of 
Chicago; L. J. Davidson, the University of 
Denver; Reginald F. Arragon, Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.); Waldo H. Dunn, Seripps 
College (Claremont, Calif.) ; Linden A. Man- 
der, the University of Washington; Shou-yi 
Ch’en, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) ; 
Waldo G. Leland, the American Council of 
Learned Societies; David H. Stevens, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Benjamin Lehman, the Uni- 
versity of California; and from Stanford, Fred- 
erick O. Koenig, Frederic Spiegelberg, and 


absentia); G. 


Lewis Mumford. The following report is an 
interpretive, rather than a chronological, ae- 
count. The complete proceedings will be printed 
and sold at a nominal cost. 

The Failure of the Humanities. From the 
initial “Preface for Professors” of Professor 
Green to the closing “Ideological Reorientation” 
of Professor Mumford, there was general agree- 
ment that our world crisis is in part due to the 
failure of the humanities. Mr. Green contrasted 
the hopes with which students come to college 
with their disappointment in what they obtain 
there. They come wishing for something to be- 
lieve in, something to help them keep their 
drives. Too often they have received instead 
sterilized facts and the ritual of German scholar- 
ship. Too many of them have said farewell to 
college poorer than they came, their enthusiasms 
gone, no longer sure of their religion, their coun- 
try, or themselves. 

Dr. Leland also devoted his paper in part to 
the weaknesses of the humanities. There has 
been too much imitation of scientifie search for 
Work- 
ers in the humanities have been overspecialized 
and have not understood each other. And they 
have failed to be concerned with education at 
all levels, with educational philosophies, and 
with the training of teachers. 

The Enemy of the Humanities. Once upon a 
time it would have been expected that every 
defender of the humanities be ready to attack 
science as his enemy. No speaker at the con- 
ference did that, or gave any evidence of a re- 
pressed impulse to do so. There was general 
approval of Professor White’s designation of 


Totalitarianism as the real enemy, although 


facts, too great a lack of interpretation. 
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some disagreement was voiced concerning his 
specific enumeration of “Totalitarian Tenden- 
cies in the United States.” 

So long as oppressors were without something 
to substitute, he said, humanism lived. Now that 
the barbarians have a rival ideology, humanists 
must fight back. With the attempt to inflate the 
significance of totals, to deflate individuals, to 
prejudge a man by his group, humanism can 
accept no compromise. Properly engrossed as 
we are in our immediate military task, we must 
not fail to reeognize and to crush totalitarian 
tendencies at home. Even our attempts to 
Americanize the immigrant by urging loyalty to 
an abstract state and to a flag and a constitu- 
tion have sometimes resulted in the European- 
izing of both the immigrant and _ ourselves. 
Nevertheless, although the same forces are at 
work here as in Europe, they have undergone a 
reassuring sea change. Often the expansion of 
government activities has been undertaken by 
men who are afraid of the growing power of 
the State. 

More serious, Mr. White contended, is the 
development among us of in-groups on a social, 
religious, or racial basis—groups which are anti- 
Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catholie, or anti-labor. 
Even here there is ground for optimism. Labor 
is fluid. Anti-Semitism is too closely tied up 
with Hitlerism to sueceed here. There is less 
anti-Catholicism than a century ago, and, un- 
less the Catholic leaders themselves give basis 
for the belief that they are allied with Fascism, 
there will be no explosion. 

A third enemy of the humanities is the doe- 
trine of the élite, which Mr. White, not without 
challenge from the audience, traced to Plato. 
Platonism, he asserted, is the antithesis of mod- 
ern humanism, and Plato is the leader of its fifth 
column. But this theory of the élite, this fear 
of the common man, breaks down because it 
fails to offer a method for separating the élite 
from the common man. 

Some Active Centers of the Humanities. Re- 
ports were received, as samplings, of what is 
now being done in several centers by those 
trained in the humanities. Dr. Leland sketched 
the development of the American Council of 
Learned Societies since its organization in 1919, 
and outlined its earlier work in aiding discus- 
sion, teaching, research, and publication. Now 
that a total war is demanding a total use of 
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skills, it is being recognized that military opera- 
tions require a knowledge of peoples, languages, 
The council is aiding the 
armed forces in the protection of cultural trea- 
sures both at home and in areas oceupied by 


cultures, and areas. 
’ 


It expects to aid in the restoration 
It co-operates in the training 
of linguists and cultural-relations officers. It 


our Army. 
of eultural loot. 


looks forward to the day when scholars must aid 
in restoring intellectual and moral freedom. 

As the natural sciences function in industry, 
as the social sciences function in administration, 
so the humanities must function in education 
and teaching. To these tasks the council has 
been giving increased attention and is about to 
issue a report dealing with teaching. 

An account of the relevant work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was given by Dr. Stevens 
under the title, “Ten Years of Work in the 
Formerly “the wind blew from 
the east,” that is, from Europe, but during the 


Humanities.” 


past decade interest has turned to Far-Kastern 
studies, to Latin America, and to modern lan- 
cuages and dialects. Librarians have been aided 
in accumulating materials, and centers have been 
established in Mexico and South Ameriea. In- 
ternational relations between publishers have 
been promoted. Large quantities of microfilm 
have been used to photograph books in England, 
and detailed plans have been made of Britain’s 
historic buildings. Aid has been given for ere- 
ative work in drama, film, and radio. A study 
ot the teaching of philosophy is about to be 
undertaken. 

Professor Davidson reported a small but ae- 
tive Rocky Mountain conference and described 
in detail some of the changes in emphasis in his 
own University of Denver, the bridging of the 
gap between town and campus by the art proj- 
ects of Colorado College, and the concern of the 
University of New Mexico with the bilingual 
student. He expressed the conviction that the 
current interest of government in cultural ac- 
tivities is both a danger and a promise. Gov- 
ernment must not impose any official interpre- 
tation of culture either in the United States or 
upon other countries. 

Professor Arragon discussed the course in his- 
tory and communication given at Reed College 
to pre-meteorological students. It ineludes the 
study of history, a writing laboratory, and in- 
struction in speech. 
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Professor Dunn described the organization 
and eurriculum of Scripps College, focused on 
an understanding of our past, our present, and 
our future. There are a series of intensive year 
courses in the humanities, presented by histori- 
cal periods. All elective courses are develop- 


ments of some aspect of these foundation 


courses. After sixteen years of experience the 
faculty continues to be convinced of the sound- 
ness of what they are attempting to do. 

Professor Mander, formerly associated with 
adult-edueation work in New Zealand, outlined 
the ambitious program of the University of 
Washington, which seeks to share the value of 
the humanities with all the people of that state. 
A few members of the faculty are released each 
quarter to speak in the communities of Wash- 
ington in co-operation with high schools, service 
clubs, and forums. 

Although no formal report of the work of the 
Stanford school was presented, the conference 
itself gave insight into its vigor and breadth. 
Its prospectus states that its inception “. . . came 
out of long-accumulated discontent with the 
usual type of university education which all too 
often has graduated either technical specialists 
or else dilettantes. It is the ambition of Stan- 
ford University that its graduates in humanities 
may be specialists in the understanding of 
human nature.” The period of Dr. Wilbur's 
presidency at Stanford is usually 
thought of as one of material expansion, during 


perhaps 


which new buildings have been scattered over 
“the Farm.” But it should also be remembered 
that it was under his administration that this 
established and the 
Publie acknowledg- 


work in humanities was 
work in religion expanded. 
ment of his warm interest and support was 
voiced at the concluding dinner. 

The Ideal Teacher of the Humanities. Pro- 
fessor Green’s opening paper was not only a 
criticism of the past; it was a summons to a new 
day. Will we as teachers, he asked, have a part? 
The cultural and spiritual life of the world is in 
our care. It is dead in Europe. Can we promise 
it a new home? 

A symposium on “A New Kind of Teacher” 
continued this theme. Professor Borgese asked 
how the new teacher can arise without a new 
type of student. Comparing the best American 
students with the best European students, he 
asserted that European education is not prefer- 
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able. The American student is morally supe- 
rior; his weakness is in those subjects which 
have led Europeans to glorify too much their 
The great need is for improve- 
At the univer- 


ancient empires. 
ment of our secondary schools. 
sity level we need more roving professors, pro- 
fessors of things in general, professors of the 
humanities. 

Professor Lehman’s thesis was that we need 
not a new type of teacher, but rather to make 
the old 
Students will get the greatest inspiration from 


kind of great teacher more common. 
the study of art and literature and the writing 
of critical essays in this field. 

Professor Mumford blamed the weakness of 
teachers not on ignorance, but on lack of mature 
personality. The teacher is too often not ex- 
There is no me- 
The 


teacher of the humanities will be a human being 


perienced; is not grown up. 


chanical substitute for maturity. new 
with maturity of feeling and with readiness for 
participation in the daily decisions of the people. 

A high 


brief address of Dr. Tresidder, a preview, he 


moment of the conference was the 


called it, of Stanford’s new president. For over 
twenty years, he said, he and Mrs. Tresidder 
Around the 
camp fires of Yosemite they had become ac- 
quainted with some of the thousands of students 


had lived in a spot of rare beauty. 


who have been in their employ, and with ecigar- 
makers, statesmen, poets, scientists, and indus- 
trialists, learning to understand people and 
strengthening their faith in the goodness of men. 

From this peaceful valley they have been 
persuaded to come because of concern for the 
contribution to be made by the United States 
That contribution will 
depend upon the quality of our thinking, and 


to the postwar world. 


this in turn upon how the universities do their 
job. At every level of education we must teach, 
along with the wisdom of the past ages and the 
science of today, the conviction that our democ- 
racy deserves to endure. We must teach the 
ideals that make men great and the sobering 
realities that temper these ideals. It is this 
had impelled the 
Tresidders to leave the trout streams, the skiing, 


challenge, he said, which 
the flying snow, the smoke of the campfire, to 
come to live in an academie community. 
Reorientation of Humanism. Professor Bor- 
gese spoke on “Humanism, an Old Challenge in 


a New World.” 


Why use the word, humanism, 
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It refers to a past, some fea- 
tures of which are exceedingly undesirable, and 


today, he asked. 
which at best is confused. The confusion has 
been increased by the recent use of the word by 
Babbitt and More. 
Even as myth humanism ts of value, if 


And yet there is no better 
word. 
it be taken not as dogma but as a spur to 
achievement. 

Humanism implies a vision of the entire 
It implies a metaphysics, an 

From it the concept of God 
It implies a religious spirit 
It does not eall for the demo- 
Humanism is not an invita- 


1ature of man. 
ethies, a sociology. 
cannot be deleted. 
open to all races. 
lition of variety. 
tion to a hermitage, but a summons to action. 
It is a church militant. 

The introduction of Dr. Koenig, a professor 
of chemistry, as a man at home in two fields, was 
borne out by his paper on “Science and the 
Humanities,” in which were indicated numerous 
Medi- 


eval Christianity made a contribution to science 


connections between the two disciplines. 


by teaching forgetfulness of self and a dialecti- 
‘al technique. Renaissance humanism, reviving 
the number system of Pythagoras, influenced 
Kepler and astronomy. Its concern with Greek 
sculpture contributed to the rise of anatomy. 
influence is in the reverse 
direction—from mathematics Deseartes devel- 
oped a deductive method for philosophy. The 
fashionable popularity of French science was a 
stimulus to democratic thought. The romantic 
movement contributed to the progress of science, 
but Dalton’s atomie theory was the chief gift of 
philosophy to science. 

During the past century this fruitful inter- 
action has degenerated. Some scientists have 
erroneously held that subjective knowledge is 
some humanists have shrunk from 
science or easily capitulated to it. In eonelu- 
sion Dr. Koenig urged that scientists learn to 
appreciate the values of the humanities; human- 


Sometimes the 


inferior; 


ists, the values of science. 

Dr. Wilbur’s “The Widening Geographical 
Horizon” presented many illustrations of the 
dependence of culture upon natural resources. 
He expressed the conviction that the earth is 
still full of these resources and that our know!l- 
edge now permits planning for a wider distri- 
bution of the values of the humanities in ac- 
cordance with the almost universal tendency to 
appreciate beauty. 
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Professor Spiegelberg spoke for the impor- 
tance, in both war and peace, of understanding 
Bushido re- 
veals three characteristics of the Japanese mind: 
an inferiority complex, a lack of individuality, 
and a highly detached attitude toward life. The 
first of these is based on smallness of stature and 


Japanese language and culture. 


the lack of originality in Japanese culture. In- 
dividuality has not been crushed by the present 
government of Japan, for the reason that indi- 
viduality has never existed there; even the 
language leaves little room for it. Japanese 
cruelty cannot be ecombated by moral edueation, 
because the Japanese are taught to be detached, 
even to cruelty, and to impose no personal moral 
standards upon their conduct. 

The present leaders of Japan are trying to use 
Bushido without the subtle religious traditions 
upon which it is based. This is a weakness. It 
is very difficult for a Japanese to oppose gov- 
but the 
strongly anti-military and not all have complied. 


ernment propaganda, nation was 
There must be many Buddhists, Christians, and 
Shintoists who could reinterpret Japanese life; 
with them we must eventually hope to work. 

Professor Ch’en deplored the fact that occi- 
dental humanists ignore the eulture of one half 
of humanity. In spite of this policy of non- 
recognition he presented testimony to show that 
often humanists and historians have had to 
study oriental life and literature in order to 
understand related problems in American or 
European culture. Now that the East and 
West have met, America is forced to attempt to 
understand. It is finding that the Chinese lan- 
guage is not as difficult as it is commonly be- 
lieved, and that studies of eastern Asia are 
rewarding. The task of the American humanist 
is to hasten a synthesis of the cultures of East 
and West. 

Professor Mumford related the plight of the 
humanities to the world situation. The war 
seems an aberration; our society does not. Men 
are ready to sacrifice, but not to sacrifice their 
illusions. They assume that a new economic and 
political world is possible without a new philo- 
sophieal and religious world. 

The fate of the humanities is bound to the 
fate of humanity itself. What are the humani- 
ties for, if not to serve humanity? Why do we 
think about saving ourselves and our subjects 
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instead of saving the world? Their real value 
does not lie above the battle; they are the goods 
worth struggling and dying for. The valid de- 
fense of the humanities is not that they will 
make life better after the war but that they help 
men to fight better now. A true humanist is 
prepared for the battlefield as well as for the 
library, as ready for action as for eontempla- 
tion; he is citizen as well as connoisseur. 

The first step in reorientation is to realize that 
the humanities are not the creation merely of 
Western culture. We must study non-European 
life as eagerly as the European. In a day when 
soldiers are struggling to master Japanese and 
Javanese, it ill becomes scholars to shrink from 
such tasks. The world which we have to eulti- 
Tomorrow it will be 
The 
sarve a larger place than ever before. 


vate is today a jungle. 
garden, park, and city. humanities can 
There is 
nothing to stop us but our blindness and indif- 
ference. 
Comments. There was an almost complete 
absence of unfavorable criticisms of the confer- 
Any that 


minor suggestions and tended to neutralize each 


ence. ‘ame to my attention were 
other, as, for example, more discussion from the 
audience and no discussion from the audience. 
There were, however, some omissions which 
occurred to me or to others with whom I talked. 
To list them does not imply that they should all 
have been included in this conference or that 
they should be included in any two-day confer- 
ence. 

There were omissions of cultural segments. 
Japanese culture and Chinese culture were sym- 
pathetically presented, but not that of India, 
nor those of our own Negroes and Indians. 
There was no woman’s voice on the program. 

There were omissions of professional seg- 
ments. There was no reference to the relation- 
ship of the humanities to psychology, no recog- 
nition of what might be called the relationship 
of literary to scientifie psychology. The empha- 
sis of the younger psychologists is upon science, 
but they need the understanding of their debt 
to, and their continued dependence upon, the 
humanities. 

Both the acknowledgments of failure and the 
calls to action seem to spring from the convic- 
tion that the humanities are beneficial to the 
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character, the personality, the mental health of 
the student. If the study of the humanities is 
good mental hygiene, humanists and hygienists 
ought to understand each other’s fields, aims, 
and methods. 

There was no reference to the relationship of 
the humanities to departments of education. 
The discussion of the new type of teacher was 
perhaps the least successful part of the pro- 
gram. Perhaps there are educationists who 
would have something to contribute to such a 
discussion. 

There was no specifie reference to religion, 


And 


and no spokesman for the religious field. 


hae oe ee 
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yet the conference was an expression of a deeply 
religious spirit. There was an atmosphere ot 
emotional fervor, restrained but unashamed, un 
usual in such gatherings. Professor Mumford, 
who was its central figure, is in the succession 
He is a humanist, but an 
Boceaccio or even a 


of the prophets. 
Erasmus rather than a 
Petrarch. 

Dean Dodds, in saying farewell, voiced hope 
that this was only the first of many conferences, 
and in so doing he expressed the mind of all the 
delegates. If this first year is any indication 
of the future, the winds of freedom will continue 
to blow at Stanford. 





A MESSAGE TO THE FRIENDS OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 

THAT SCHOOL AND Socrery appears this week 
as a full-size (32-page) number does not mean 
that the need has passed for the economies ef- 
fected by publishing half-size (16-page) num- 
bers. It is hoped, however, that incoming 
membership and library subscriptions, both new 
and renewal, will warrant the publication of fre- 
quent full-size numbers. <A start will be made 
with such a number for the first and third issues 
of the month. If possible, there will be a full- 
size number every other week; if apparently 
necessary, one such number a month; if impera- 
tive, half-size numbers regularly, except possi- 
bly for an occasional full-size number. 

While the situation is now encouraging, the 
effect of the war on library subscriptions, espe- 
cially from colleges and universities, is still un- 
Renewed efforts on the part of the 
additional 


certain. 
friends of the journal to secure 
membership-subseriptions would be of great 
help for it takes nearly 140 new membership- 
subscriptions to compensate for the loss of 100 
library subscriptions. 

A member-subseriber, on learning of the situ- 
ation that has arisen from the discontinuance of 
subscriptions from college and university li- 
braries, raised an important question: “Cannot 
these be replaced by subscriptions from the 
high-school libraries and the libraries of large 


elementary schools? These have not been hit 


so hard by the war as have the libraries of the 
Many articles in ScHooL 


higher institutions. 


AND Society would be of value as references in 
the more advanced high-school elasses, and in 
the libraries of both high schools and elementary 
schools the journal would thus be made avail- 
able to the teachers.” We are glad to pass on 
this suggestion to those among our readers and 
well-wishers who are public-school superinten- 
dents, principals, and librarians. Our cireula- 
tion manager, L. E. Lascelle, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York, 27, N. Y., will be glad to write 
to them regarding rates. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE AFT 

THE annual convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers held in Chicago in mid- 
August may be a precedent for the reconvening 
of other national educational organizations dur- 
ing the coming academic year. That it had 
governmental approval is at least suggested by 
the fact that the following message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was read by the secretary- 
treasurer of the federation, Irwin R. Kuenzli, 
at the first session, October 16: 


Please assure the delegates of the American 
Federation of Teachers of my sincere good wishes 
as they counsel together concerning the responsi- 
bility of education for victory and permanent peace. 
While the school teachers of this nation help to 
speed the day of victory let them not neglect to 
cultivate that better understanding between people 
and nations which must underlie a peaceful world 
society. 


In his opening address, the president of the 
federation, John M. Fewkes, after pledging 
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AFT’s unequivocal support of the war effort, 
said: “Edueation will be the foundation stone 
sustaining any permanent peace. The teachers 
of the world will be the masons. We must 
build with love and understanding.” He added, 
however, that the economic problems to be 
colved in this and other countries when peace 
comes will be “staggering in their seope and 
complexities.” Regarding the present critical 
teacher-shortage he said, according to a report 
by Albert J. Gordon in The New York Times, 
August 17: 

The nation is faced with a grave shortage of 
teachers just at the time when J. Edgar Hoover 
.. tells us that juvenile delinquency is increasing 
at an alarming rate. England warned us out of her 
own bitter experience that, unless the schools were 
kept open, and unless the teachers were made to 
feel that their jobs were vitally important to the 
actual war effort, we ... shall lose the battle on the 
home front even while the military forces become 
victorious abroad. 


At a later session, a rather severe criticism 
of the attitude of Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
toward the New York City publie schools, was 
voiced by George S. Counts, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
vice-president of the federation, and New York 
State chairman of the American Labor Party. 
This was followed by a resolution charging that 
certain of the mayor’s acts impeded the effici- 
eney of the public schools. A second resolu- 
tion took the New York City Board of Eduea- 
tion to task “for its ill-advised action in the 
Mark Starr ease.” Mr. Starr, educational di- 
rector of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, was not appointed by the board 
to an important position, although the Board of 
Examiners had certified to his high qualifica- 
tions for the post as evidenced by the fact that 
he was the only candidate to survive a rigorous 
Mr. Starr is widely known both 
as an educational leader, especially in the 
field of adult education, and as a labor leader. 
The AFT in its resolution implied that the 
failure to make the appointment was due to a 
charge, alleged to have been made by the presi- 
dent of the board, that Mr. Starr was a “pro- 
tagonist of labor.” 

The federation, in other resolutions, urged the 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act; the speedy 
release from relocation centers of all loyal Amer- 


examination. 
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ican citizens of Japanese descent and Japanese 
whose loyalty to the United States is unques- 
tioned; and American participation in a_pro- 
gram for governing and rebuilding the liberated 
countries. A statement on the proper (or im- 
proper) functions of boards of education read 
as follows: 

We insist on boards of education serving not 
anti-tax bodies, political parties, and some indus 
trialists in their attempts to curtail publie eduea- 
tion, but rather in serving the youth of America. 


The president of the federation for 1943-44 
will be Joseph F. Landis, president, Cleveland 
Teachers Union. 


THE NCE FILLS MEMBERSHIP VA- 
CANCIES BY MAIL BALLOT 

Since the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Education, senior department of the 
NEA, normally held in connection with the sum- 
mer meeting of the parent organization, had to 
be canceled this year, the choice of persons to 
fill vacancies in the membership of the couneil 
was determined by a mail ballot. As reported 
to ScHooL AND Society by the president, L. A. 
Pechstein, dean, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati, each of the following has been 
elected (or re-elected) as a member of the coun- 
cil for a six-year term ending June 30, 1949: 

CORNELIA STORRS ADAIR, Richmond, Va. 

H. B. ALLMAN, superintendent of schools, Muncie, 
Ind. 

JOHN W. Carr, State Teachers College, Murray, 
Ky. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN, dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

ALONZO G. GRACE, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

H. V. HoLtLoway, state superintendent of pubile 
instruction, Dover, Del. 

INEZ JOHNSON LEWIS, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Denver, Colo. 

ALFRED D. SIMPSON, professor of education, Har- 
vard University. 

AGNES SAMUELSON, 
State Teachers Association. 

GrEORGE D. SToppArD, state commissioner of edu- 
cation and president, University of the State of 
New York. 

WILLIS A. SUTTON, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta. 

R. E. TIDWELL, professor of education, University 
of Alabama. 


executive secretary, Iowa 
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As provided by the constitution of the coun- 
cil in the event that the annual meeting cannot 
be held, last year’s incumbents will continue in 
their respective offices for the year, 1943-44. 
In addition to Dean Pechstein, these are E. G. 
Doudna, secretary, Wisconsin State Board of 
Normal School Regents, and 
Margaret Kiely, dean, Queens College, Flushing 
(N. Y.), secretary. 


vice-president, 


NEW OFFERINGS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Wirtn the opening of the fall semester many 
institutions will offer new or expanded courses 
to their students. Some of these are specifically 
in the interest of the war effort; others have the 
postwar years in mind; and many afford train- 
ing for women in fields hitherto generally con- 
sidered strictly professions for men. 

Louisiana State University announces several 
innovations. “Unusual professional opportuni- 
ties are being offered women today in law,” ae- 
cording to Dale E. Bennett, acting dean of the 
School. 
couraging women, and men not subject to mili- 


Law Consequently, the school is en- 
tary service, to begin training for the practice 
of law by admitting students “with two years 
of college work.” The School of Social Wel- 
fare, Earl E. Klien, director, is offering courses 
which make available medical lectures to social 
workers, psychiatry to graduate students, and 
sociology to undergraduates. The course in so- 
cial psychiatry will be given by Henry Octave 
Colomb; the medieal lectures, by J. D. Martin, 
assisted by Anna M. Harrison. 

Training for peacetime work will be stressed 
in the 1943-44 program of Columbia University 
Extension, Harry Morgan Ayres, acting diree- 
tor, announced recently. While training for 
war work will continue as long as it is neces- 
sary, “every possible aid will be given to those 
students, including disabled service men, who 
The 
curriculum embraces studies in engineering, lan- 
guages, science, government and law, sociology, 
geography, history, architecture, agriculture, lit- 
erature, and fine and practical arts. The fol- 
lowing change in the department of physical 


wish to prepare for postwar positions.” 


therapy is announced: 


To meet the need for physical therapists to assist 
in the rehabilitation of war casualties, the two-year 
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program of professional studies and clinical train- 
ing leading to a certificate of proficiency for tech- 
nicians in physical therapy has been condensed and 
accelerated into a 9-month program. 

Northwestern University is establishing with 
an endowment of more than $200,000 a pro- 
gram in home economies, “the first of its kind 
in the 92-year history of the university.” Made- 
line Mehlig, former director, School of Domes- 
tie Arts (Chicago), will be in 
charge of the new program. “The endowment 
for home economies resulted from the transfer 
to the university of the total assets of the School 
of Domestie Arts and Science, which ceased 
operations August 31.” 

Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) “has set 
up for the coming academic year a series of war 
and postwar programs” that will enable every 
student “to prepare for direct contribution to 
war and postwar needs in occupational areas 
where . The 
programs, seven in number, will provide govern- 
ment and industry with an additional supply of 
able young women who have had basie training 
in bacteriology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
personnel administration, social work, and in- 
dustrial relations and production. 

To relieve the wartime shortage of teachers in 
child-care centers and nursery schools, the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) has introduced 
two new courses, according to Edna W. Bailey, 
professor of education. These include a “prac- 
tical survey of the principles of hygiene and 
nutrition as applied to young children” and “a 
half-participation and half-observation course 
in the planning of programs and activities for 
preschool children.” Dr. Bailey considers the 
classes “among the most important war courses 
on the campus, because women students must 
take over essential jobs of caring for the chil- 
dren of working parents.” 

The School of Business Administration of 
Drexel Institute of Technology announces the 
opening of an intensive 12-month course for 
the professional secretarial training of college 
graduates, according to an announcement by 
George P. Rea, president of the institute. Ad- 
mission to this course, which begins September 
22, requires a degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university. The additional degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Studies will 
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. . personnel shortages are acute.” 
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be conferred upon successful completion of the 
course. The course presents an opportunity to 
qualify in the shortest time possible, consistent 
with high scholastic standards, for the many 
business positions open to women with execu- 
tive ability who have both a cultural college 
background and a professional secretarial train- 
ing. The demand for women possessing this 
combination of qualifications has been consis- 
tently greater than the available supply. 

New York University will offer “a special 
course in child care and development to Chinese 
students now in the New York City area to pre- 
pare them for problems they will face when 
they return to China,” as announced by E. 
George Payne, dean, School of Edueation, Au- 
gust 23. The course will be sponsored by the 
United China Relief Advisory Committee on 
Child Care and Development and the Institute 
on Personality Development, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Peter Blos, executive secre- 
tary of the institute, will co-ordinate the lec- 


tures. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


Education for Victory in a recent number 
emphasized the importanee of enlisting the 
schools in promoting the highly essential con- 
servation of foodstuffs both during the war and 
in all probability for a prolonged period there- 
after because of the need of sending large ship- 
ments of food to the war-improverished peoples. 
Among many specifie suggestions are the follow- 
ing: 

... The unpleasant nature of such a study-sub- 
ject as garbage may drive home the shame of allow- 
ing good food to come to such an evil end... . 

The educational program in connection with the 
Victory Farm Volunteers affords opportunities for 
pupils engaged in this community service to con- 
sider the conservation of food during its produce- 
tion and marketing. Community canneries can use 
the services of pupils, and food conservation is im- 
portant here. It is estimated that there is approxi- 
mately 189 million dollars worth of food destroyed 
by rodents every year. School children can take an 
active part in rodent-control projects in their com- 
munities to help reduce this loss. 

In connection with the school-lunch program, 
both for those who buy their lunch and those who 
bring it, food conservation can be emphasized. 
Pupils can be encouraged to select in the lunchroom 
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or bring from home foods which meet their actual 
needs, with plans for eating each bit that is bought 
or brought. ... 

As pupils plan and carry out the necessary 
marketing for home-economics classes, for school 
lunches, or for school parties or picnics, guidance 
ean be given in planning earefully for buying and 
to encourage buying practices which reduce food 
losses; careful handling of fruits and vegetables; 
careful packing in bags or baskets so that food is 
not crushed, giving care en route, and providing 
suitable storage upon arrival at school... . 

Saving food through reducing food wastage is an 
action program in which everyone connected with 
Individual 
and concerted action in this essential war job will 


the schools of the country can take part. 


bring both sustenance and satisfaction to patriotic 
participants. 


A PRIZE CONTEST FOR ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The Elementary English Review, an official 
organ of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has announced a contest for elemen- 
tary-school teachers and supervisors in the 
writing of brief reports on experiences in the 
teaching of reading. The first prize will be 
$15.00; second prize; $10.00; third prize, $5.00. 
The rules for the contest are as follows: 

1. Contributions must not be less than 250 words 
nor more than 600 words in length. 

2. Contributions must report actual teaching ex- 
periences with reading, either independent reading 
lessons or work in the.content subjects, involving 
specific reading, research, or study skills, or the 
guidance of leisure reading, in any grade from I 
through VIII. 

3. The Elementary English Review reserves the 
right to publish any or all contributions received. 
Contributions will not be returned. 

4. Any bona fide teacher or supervisor in English- 
language elementary schools is eligible. 

5. All contributions must be in the office of the 
council, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, 21, Ill, on 
or before October 21, 1943. 


A NEW PROPOSAL FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

THE question in American education regarding 
the relation of the public schools to religious edu- 
‘ation is again being rather vigorously discussed, 
as is evidenced, for example, by recent communi- 
‘ations published in ScHooL AND Society. Many 
of our readers will doubtless be interested in the 
following paragraphs quoted from a letter cap- 
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tioned “Religious Education: A New Proposal” 
in the August number of The Journal of Edu- 
cation (London), since the plan suggested seems 
not inapplicable to tax-supported education in 
the United States, which has faithfully and 
consistently followed the traditional American 
policy of separating church and state and in 
the judgment, probably, of a majority of Amer- 
ican citizens should The 
letter is signed by J. W. H. Brown, education 
Press Association. 


continue to do so. 


officer, the Rationalist 


There is little doubt that the majority of eduea- 
tionists would welcome the abolition of dual control 
of our [English] schools. Few, however, expect 
that the promised Education Bill [see SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 31, 1943, pp. 69-70] will propose the 
unconditional transference of the voluntary schools 
to the local education authorities. 

Some compromise on the religious difficulty would 
appear inevitable. ... 

In this connection a new and interesting proposal 
is put forward by the Rationalist Press Association. 
They suggest not only that all denominational in- 
struction should be barred but also that the reli- 
gious teaching should deal only with the content 
and history of the great faiths of the world. The 


compilation of such a syllabus covering all age- 
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groups should not present great difficulties. The 
treatment of the subject in the classroom would 
conform to the principles underlying modern edu 
cational practice. This objective teaching should 
commend itself to teachers and would remove many 
conscientious hesitations. 

The adoption of the proposal would enable every 
child eventually to acquire some knowledge of al! 
that is highest and best in each religion, and should 
lead it to a tolerant appreciation of faiths other 
than its own. This informed toleration is particu 
larly desirable in a country such as ours—the centre 
of a vast Empire including among its peoples mil- 
lions of adherents of various faiths. To promote 
this policy the Rationalist Press Association has 
appointed an education officer who will devote him 


self to this work. 


Mr. Brown’s address is 4-6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. We have no 
doubt that he would be willing to give addi 
tional information to those among our readers 
who may be interested in his project. American 
educators who believe a legitimate function of 
public education to be both enlightenment and 
indoctrination in respect of democracy would be 
likely to favor enlightenment but not indoctrina- 
tion in respect of religious faiths —W. C. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Witsur K. Jorpan, associate professor of 
English history, the University of Chicago, has 
been elected president, Radeliffe College, to 
sueceed Ada L. Comstock (now Mrs. Wallace 
Notestein), whose retirement was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Soctrety, June 5. 


James P. Warpassk, past president, Co- 
operative League of the United States, has been 
named director of the newly established School 
of International Co-operation, New York City. 
Classrooms and offices are at 85-86 Riverside 
Drive. The curriculum ineludes courses on the 
history of co-operation, its meaning, principles, 
and methods of international co-operative com- 
meree; techniques of postwar reconstruction ; 
economic geography, international cultural re- 
lations; co-operative organization; distribution 
and marketing; and international democracy. 
The Board of Trustees, in addition to Dr. War- 





basse, includes Li Yuying, H. A. Cowden, M. D. 
Lineoln, J. J. Tompkins, John R. Barton, H. M. 
Kallen, James Drury, Perey Brown, J. Henry 
Carpenter, Shih-Chi Hu, and Dr. Wousaofong. 


EpNA RANDALL KraFt, assistant supervisor 
of home-making, Iowa State Board of Voea- 
tional Edueation, has been appointed dean of 
women, Elon College, N. C. In addition to her 
duties in the deanship, Mrs. Kraft will give 
courses in psychology. 


JAMES Herron Hatsey, assistant to the 
president of the Junior College of Connecticut 
(Bridgeport), will assume the directorship of 
Hillerest School (Salisbury, Conn.), September 
15. 


Grorce E. Hitt, dean, Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa), has been appointed direc- 
tor of student personnel and associate professor 
of education and psychology, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 
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FRANCES JONES, instructor in piano, New- 
berry (S. C.) College, has been appointed head 
of the junior piano department, Columbia (S. 
C.) College; Duvon C. Corbett, head of the de- 
partment of history, Candler College (Havana), 
has been named head of the department of 
history to sueceed C. E. Cauthen, resigned. 


RENEE Loney MiIQuELLE, GERHARD WARMs, 
and JosePpH P1zzo have been appointed to the 
staff of Peabody Conservatory of Musie (Balti- 
more) to teach piano, trombone, and harp, re- 
spectively. Mme. Miquelle has been a member 
of the staff of the Curtis Institute of Musie 
(Philadelphia) ; Mr. Pizzo has been harpist of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and Mr. Warms, 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


THE following appointments have been made 
at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) in 
connection with the Navy V-12 program: 
William H. Dorteh, Jr., Walter Fridley, and 
Frank Guzick. Mr. Dortch will serve as swim- 
ming instructor, while Mr. Fridley and Mr. 
Guzick will be attached to the general physical- 
education staff. 


Howarp Leonarp, former head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, has been appointed 
master of foreign languages, Wooster School, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Maye HaGEN, instructor in home economics, 
publie schools, Newton (Iowa), has been ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in the department 
of home economics, University of Dubuque. 
Miss Hagen will be in charge of the planning of 
meals for soldiers stationed at the university. 


Paut V. SANGREN, president, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education (Kalamazoo), an- 
nounces the following appointments: Henry 
Beukema, to the department of industrial arts; 
Albert Munk, to the department of physics; 
Jacob De Witt, to teach physies in the V-12 
program; Arthur J. Walker and John Brickner, 
to the department of business education; Eliza- 
beth Hathaway, instructor in English, and 
Donald Dolan, instructor in social science, the 
Western State High School; Helen E. McCall, 
supervisor of third grade, campus training 
school; Nevada Midland and Eleanor T. Me- 
Laughlin, supervisors, and Margaret Sommer- 
feld, supervisor of music, the Portage training 
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school; Leona Adolf, supervisor of fifth grade, 
Paw Paw training school; and Donald Seott, to 
the department of physical edueation. Gladys 
C. Hansen, assistant dean of women, has been 
granted leave of absence to serve as field repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross in the Pacifie Coast 
area. 

I. L. KaNbEL, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has accepted 
an invitation from the government of Jamaica 
to assume the chairmanship of a commission to 
investigate secondary education on the island. 
He left New York City, September 1. 


STEPHEN DvuGGAN, director, Institute of In- 
ternational Edueation, has been invited by the 
British government to visit England for a study 
of educational problems and postwar plans. He 
will leave some time in September for a stay 
of from four to six weeks. 


Irvin H. Scumirt, whose retirement as super- 
intendent of schools, Davenport (Iowa), was re- 
ported in Scnoot aNp Society, June 26, has 
been appointed chief of the victory-farm-volun- 
teers division of the War Food Administration. 
Mr. Schmitt will work “through the agricultural 
colleges in the various states to promote a na- 
tional program of recruitment and placement of 
non-farm youth for vacation and crop-season 
labor.” 


Mary WILLIAMSON, director of distributive 
education, Richmond (Va.), has been appointed 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
State of Iowa. 


E. R. StepHenson, formerly assistant prin- 
cipal, Lineoln County Central High School, has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Lincoln 
County (Tenn.), to succeed the late Thomas N. 
Towry. 

ABNER A. HENDRICKSON, superintendent of 
schools, Lime Springs (Iowa), assumed the 
superintendeney of schools, Howard County 
(Iowa), July 1. 

EpNA MAE OLIVER, who served as superin- 
tendent of schools (1930-33), Palo Alto County 
(Iowa), has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent to serve during the leave of absence of 
Roy E. Johnston, who is with the armed forces. 


LAURANCE Evans, principal, Boone (Iowa) 
Junior College, has accepted the superintend- 
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ency of schools, St. Louis Park, Minn. John 


Fisher, assistant principal, succeeds Mr. Evans. 


Tuomas A. Lewis, professor of psychology, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), has re- 


tired after twenty-nine years of service. 


Forrest HUMMEL, superintendent of schools, 


Cass County (Ind.), has resigned. 


OLe A. Ruswey, for the past twenty-two years 
superintendent of schools, Lake Mills (Lowa), 
has resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the Luthereran Hospital at Fort Dodge, Lowa. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND CARL DouGLAS WELLS, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington, D. C.), died in 
California, August 11, according to word re- 
ceived by SCHOOL AND Society, August 25. Dr. 
Wells had taught at Texas Christian University 
(Fort Worth) and the University of Idaho be- 
fore going to the George Washington University 


in 1935. 


Kare RusseLL OLAVE, for many years a 
teacher of English in the schools of La Paz 
(Bolivia), died, August 23, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. According to a report in The 
New York Times, August 25, Miss Olave, who 
went to La Paz from New York City nearly 
forty years ago, “was the only woman to re- 
ceive Bolivia’s decoration, Condor de los Andes.” 
The honor was conferred upon her in 1936 by 


President Tejada Sorzano. 


FREDERICK SKENE, retired dean, School of 
Technology, City College (New York), died, 
August 24, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. 
Skene had served the college as professor of 
civil and mechanical engineering and dean of 
the school from 1921 until his retirement, 1940. 


GrorGE L. Linpsay, director of music in the 
public schools of Philadelphia, suecumbed to a 
heart attack, August 25, at the age of fifty-five 
years. Mr. Lindsay had served the schools as 
supervisor of music for seven years before as- 


suming the directorship in 1925. 


Henry C. NigsE, former honorary consul of 
Argentina in Los Angeles and retired professor 
of international relations, University of South- 
ern California, died, August 26, at the age of 
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seventy-three years. Dr. Niese had served the 
university from 1930 until his retirement, 1940. 


Leon WiLtson HartMan, president, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, died, August 27. Dr. Hartman, 
who was sixty-seven years old at the time of his 
death, had served as associate professor of 
physics (1905-06) and professor (1906-09), 
University of Utah, and as professor of physics 
(1909-38), acting president (1938-39), and 
president (since 1939), University of Nevada. 


Davip 8. HANCHETT, a teacher of economics, 
Fieldston School (Riverdale, N. Y.), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, August 27, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. He had served as dean, Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) for eight years 
(1923-31) before going to the Fieldston School. 


LesiiE LELAND LocKg, an authority on caleu- 
lating machines, whose collection is in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and a retired teacher of 
mathematics, died, August 28, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Mr. Locke began his teaching 
sareer (1897) at West Sunbury (Pa.) Academy 
and later taught at Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science and Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. His writings include 
“Ancient Quipu, Peruvian Knot Record,” “His- 
tory of Mathematics,’ and many articles on 
caleulating machines, the Austrian method of 
subtraction, and other mathematical topics. 


Eart A. FLANSBURGH, professor of extension 
service, Cornell University, died, August 30, at 
the age of fifty-one years. Professor Plans- 
burgh had served the university since 1921 and 
had been leader of the state’s county agricul- 
tural agents since 1932. 


ETHELYN BryANT CHAPMAN, poet and former 
teacher, died, August 30. Mrs. Chapman, who 
would have been ninety years of age, September 
2, opened the first school in Leadville (Colo.) in 
1873. She served on the staff of Correct English 
(published in Evanston, Ill.) until a few weeks 
prior to her death. 


Other Items of Interest 

WitutiAM MarTuer Lewis, president, Lafay- 
ette College (Easton, Pa.), has announced that 
the college plans to offer a “number of scholar- 
ships to worthy students from China and to 
make the institution a center of culture for 
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Chinese students” in an effort “to help promote 
closer relations between China and the United 
States after the war.” A close link between the 
college and Chinese universities already exists 
“in the presence in China at this time of Paul 
B. Eaton, head of the department of mechanical 
engineering, who went to that country at the 
request of the Chinese government to assist her 
industries.” 


THE School of Alcohol Studies, Yale Univer- 
sity, which closed its first session of six weeks 
the middle of August, will be repeated annually, 
according to an announcement by its director, 
E. M. Jellinek. The course, which was described 
in SCHOOL AND Soctrety, June 12, had an enroll- 
ment of 79 men and women, who received “a 
thorough scientific grounding in the fundamen- 
tal problems of aleohol and what science knows 
about them.” The staff of 25 lecturers repre- 
sented “every field of science and those fields of 
religion which are concerned with the alcohol 


problem.” 


Mariz MILueER, assistant to the adviser of 
women, University of Kansas, has announced 
that there “will be no shortage of jobs for 
women attending the university this fall.” As 
a matter of fact, “there have been about twice 
as many applications for feminine student labor 
as there have been students available.” On the 
other hand, “the labor situation for men is at a 
stalemate since there are few men to work,” ac- 
cording to Harry O’Kane, director of men’s 


employment. 


In a poll of the seniors of the School of Busi- 
ness and Civie Administration, City College 
(New York), it was learned that 48 per cent 
“are in favor of permanent conscription after 
the war, which they believe will last at least 
two more years. Pessimism regarding the possi- 
bility of attaining Vice-President Wallace’s 
“Century of the Common Man” was evidenced 
by two thirds of the class who feel that we shall 
“never see that era, while only one third believe 
that we shall.” 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, has announced that, if 
school interferes with the war jobs of some 
15,000 Philadelphia children, school hours will 
be changed to accommodate the pupils. He 
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said that classes would be arranged “at odd 
hours and on Saturdays for those who feel they 
must work.” Edwin C. Adams, associate super- 
intendent in charge of high schools, said that 
pupus would receive laboratory credit toward 
diplomas for their work experience. 


THE teacher turnover in Padueah (Ky.) has 
reached an all-time record of speed, according 
to an Associated Press Report under date of 
August 21 to The Christian Science Monitor. 
When Miles Meredith, superintendent of schools, 
went to the telegraph office to send notification 
to Charles Lages, that he had been elected prin- 
cipal of Lone Oak High School he received a 
message from the latter saying that he was with- 
drawing his name from consideration; in other 
words, had resigned from a post that he “had 
held for about two hours.” The Board of Edu- 
cation had also elected five teachers during its 
meeting, but before the “minutes had dried, 


eight resignations were received.” 


C. B. Hopaes, president, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has announced “a revision of the uni- 
versity’s program of scholarship awards to high- 
ranking graduates of the state’s high schools 
which will provide a greatly increased number 
of such awards.” The new plan will also pro- 
vide “something of a stop-gap in the loss of 
university student aid resulting from the Con- 
gressional action that ended NYA and its stu- 


dent-aid program, June 30.” The scholarships 
have average monetary values of about $26 a 
year, according to T. K. McKnight, supervisor 


of student aid and scholarships. 


THE National Broadeasting Company has an- 
nounced the beginning, September 4, of the 
seeond half of the 26 broadeasts, “For This We 
Fight.” The first 13 broadcasts presented dis- 
cussions of international peace problems. The 
second series will be devoted to a diseussion of 
national problems and will be followed by “five 
The 26-week 
series was described in detail in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 22. 


programs of a special nature.” 


THE sum of $4,000 will be contributed monthly 
by the national government of Panama for the 
organization and maintenance of the Inter- 
American University, according to a_ report 
to The New York Times, July 23. This sum, 
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it was said, will provide for five professorships 
and 20 scholarships offered by the government 
to students of the The 
university will be opened on September 27, co- 


American continent. 
inciding with the opening of the Congress of 
the Ministers of Education of American Coun- 
tries to be held in Panama. The University of 
Notre Dame (Ind.) has offered to endow a chair 
in philosophy under a professor who would go 
to Panama every year. 


A Unirep Press dispatch from London, July 


24,. stated that a committee representing the 
ministries of edueation of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, The Netherlands, Norway, 


Poland, Yugoslavia, and the Fighting French 
has recommended “the establishment of English 
or French as a world language—with a slight 
leaning in favor of English.” 

A CAREFULLY planned pre-professional social- 
welfare program will be available in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, with the opening of the fall semester on 
September 10. The curriculum is designed es- 
pecially to meet the needs of students planning 
to enter the university’s School of Social Wel- 
fare or another approved school of social work. 
It will provide preparation for practice of cer- 
tain types of social work on the “junior-pro- 
fessional” level, especially valuable in the pres- 
ent unprecedented demand for social workers 
brought on by the war, in the opinion of W. H. 
Stephenson, dean of the college. 

News from Belgium, August 21, reports the 


arrest of Monsignor H. Van Waeyenbergh, rec- 
tor, Louvain University, and his sentence to 18 
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months in prison “for protesting student forced 
labor and for refusing to hand over to the Ger- 
mans the student registration list.” Louvain 
University has been in the bad graces of the 
Nazis sinee the closing of the University of 
Brussels when students of the latter were im- 
mediately weleomed at Louvain. Six members 
of the staff of the University of Ghent have also 
been arrested: the former reetor, Dr. Besse- 
mans; the present rector, Dr. De Smet; the ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Schoep; and professors Van 
Oye, Magnol, and Verschaffelt. A Reuter’s 
dispateh to The New York Times, August 29, 
reported the death in the Dachau concentration 
camp of Father Magnee, prefect of the Jesuit 
College at Charleroi. Father Magnee had been 
imprisoned since July, 1941. 


THE School Service Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
has made available to blind students of science 
one booklet of the Little Science Series. An ex- 
perimental edition was printed in Braille and 
distributed to 85 schools for the blind through- 
out the country. At the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind (Pittsburgh), the children 
acted as judges. B.S. Joice, superintendent of 
the school, reported that the response was highly 
enthusiastic, and on the basis of this response 
the company decided in favor of a larger print- 
ing. The project is still in the experimental 
stage, but as soon as the initial booklet has been 
“oiven a thorough and conclusive trial consider- 
ation will be given to printing the remainder of 
the series in Braille.” The series, prepared by 
research authorities of the company, will com- 
prise 17 booklets. 


Shorter Papers... 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL-INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT? 

In the 1920’s and early 1930’s the movement 
for individual instruction in school classrooms 
seemed of paramount importance in progressive 
educational circles. The National Society for 
the Study of Edueation devoted a yearbook to 
the various plans and programs of individual 
The first issue of the Progressive 


Whipple 


instruction. 


1Guy M. 


(editor): ‘‘Adapting the 


Edueation Association’s magazine dealt entirely 
with individual-instruction methods.2 A na- 
tional periodical appeared entitled Individual 
Instruction,’ and most books on edueation de- 
voted considerable space to methods of adapt- 
ing the schools to individual pupils. Some 





Schools to Individual Differences,’’ 24th Yearbook 
NSSE, Part II, Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1925. 

2 Progressive Education, April, 1924. 

3 Individual Instruction, Vol. I, December, 1928. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Harter Publishing Co. 
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books were wholly concerned with the topic.‘ 
From whence came this movement and whither 
has it gone? 

Rise of the Individual-Instruction Movement. 
During the colonial period, individual instrue- 
tion was the only method in use in the lower 
schools.° Later, with the introduction of group 
plans of instruction and the emergence of the 
graded school during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century, the older type of individual 
instruction fell The newer 
graded-class system seemed to remedy so many 
of the inadequacies of the older individual sys- 


into disrepute. 


tem that it became firmly entrenched and its 
weaknesses were overlooked. 

Long before the turn of the century, however, 
the “lockstep” conditions in the graded schools 
of America became repugnant to some eduea- 


tors. They began criticizing and offering vari- 
ous solutions. Foremost among these critics 


was William T. Harris, who as superintendent 
of schools in St. Louis pointed out the evils of 
the class method of teaching and of annual mass 
promotions, and urged that promotions be fre- 
quent and groups flexible.® 

Preston W. Search was the first educational 
leader to advocate and practice a program of 
individual instruction within the graded-school 
system.’ In 1888 he established an individual- 
instruction program in the publie schools of 
Pueblo, Colorado, which marked the beginning 
of the modern individual-instruction movement. 

While many lesser lights followed in the foot- 
steps of Search, the next great leader in the 
individual-instruction movement was Frederic 
L. Burk, president of the San Francisco State 
Normal School. During the years, 1913-17, he 
and his faculty contributed specific techniques 
and devices for teaching various school subjects 
individually to pupils in a class group.® 

4See Carleton W. Washburne, ‘‘ Adjusting the 
School to the Child,’’ Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1932. 

°>See Ellwood P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public Education 
in the United States,’’? Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1919, 
pp. 36-37. 

6 See William T. Harris, ‘‘The Early Withdrawal 
of Pupils from Schools: Causes and Remedies,’’ 


Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Session of the Year, 
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LOVS, 


7 See Preston W. Search, ‘‘An Ideal School; or, 
Looking Forward,’’ New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1901. 

8See Mary A. Ward, ‘‘Development of Indi- 
vidual Instruction at the San Francisco State Nor- 
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Carleton W. Washburne, a member of Burk’s 
faculty, became superintendent of schools at 
Winnetka, Illinois, in 1919. He and his faculty 
instituted and improved the Burk system of 
individual More than this, they 


publicized their plan through writings in many 


instruction. 


educational periodicals, through lectures, and 
The Winnetka 


system became famous and was copied by many 


through summer-school courses. 
schools. : 

At about the same time the Winnetka system 
was developing, another plan of individual in- 
struction, devised by Helen Parkhurst and 
‘alled the Dalton Laboratory Plan, spread rap- 
idly to many school systems. Like the Winnetka 
system, this plan received widespread publicity. 

The Dalton and Winnetka plans were out- 
standing in the 1920’s but they were not alone 
in the field of individual Such 
plans as the McDade, the Batavia,’ the Detroit, 
and a seore of others were evidence of the wide- 


instruction. 


spread interest in ways and means of giving 
individual instruction to pupils in class groups. 

This movement toward individual instruction 
seems to have reached its peak in the latter 
1920’s. During the 1930’s it declined rapidly. 
With the exception of the Winnetka plan, 
which is still in operation, the various plans for 
individual instruction seem to have flourished 
for a time and then to have passed out of 
existence. The Batavia System, the McDade 
materials, among many others have passed from 
the educational scene in so far as they interest 
large numbers of practical educators. 

What has happened to this movement toward 
giving individual instruction to members of a 
classroom group? Are we no lenger interested 
in the individual pupil? Were the devised plans 
impractical? Have other movements caught the 
faney of educators? Or has individual instrue- 
tion become so well established and so generally 
accepted that we no longer discuss it? These 
questions should intrigue the educators who 
went through the period of boom times for in- 
dividual-instruction plans. 

Causes for the Decline of Individual Instruc- 
Plans. Probably one of the foremost 


tion 





mal School 1913-1917,’’ an unpublished master’s 
thesis, Stanford University, 1932. 

® The ‘‘ Batavia System’’ of class-individual in- 
struction was introduced in the schools of Batavia, 
N. Y., early in the first decade of the 20th century 
by John B. Kennedy, at that time superintendent of 
the Batavia schools. 
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causes for the decline in popularity of the in- 
dividual-instruction systems of the 1920’s was 
the rise of the activity movement. Individual- 
instruction methods preseribed ways and means 
of individualizing the teaching of specifie sub- 
ject-matter material—the facts and skills of a 
formally organized course of study. The phi- 
losophy of the activity movement, on the other 
hand, showed little concern for specific subject- 
matter and advocated broad units of work and 
so-called integrated courses of study. The Pro- 
gressives, Who followed this philosophy, empha- 
sized the need of individual attention for each 
child but claimed the solution rested in the hands 
of the classroom teacher who could adapt the 
unit of work to the varying abilities and inter- 
ests of the members of the class group. The 
formal individual-instruetion plans, predicated 
on fixed subject matter, had no place in this 
new movement. As the activity movement 
gained headway, the  individual-instruction 
movement declined. 

In many cases the individual-instruction 
plans proved impractical for various reasons. 
Some educators, carried away by enthusiasm, 
introduced individual instruction without thor- 
ough knowledge of its methods, and without pre- 
paring and training the teaching staff suffi- 
ciently in the techniques involved. When the 
system failed under these circumstances, it was 
considered too complicated to be workable, and 
so was abandoned. Sometimes the educator 
who introduced the plan lost his job as a result. 
Information concerning such unsatisfactory ex- 
periences spread and caused many educators to 
shun individual-instruction schemes as visionary 
and impractical. 

In other situations the plans were skillfully 
introduced under strong leadership and were 
considered a success by faculty and community 
alike. Often, however, when the strong leader- 
ship was lost, these school systems reverted to 
class methods of instruction, probably because 
these required less effort. 

Mr. Washburne, the foremost advocate of in- 
dividual instruction at the present time, ex- 
presses his belief in regard to the apparent lack 
of interest in individual instruction as follows :!° 


10 Carleton W. Washburne: ‘‘A Living Philoso- 
phy of Edueation,’’ p. 252. New York: John Day 
Company, 1940. Quoted by permission of Carleton 
Washburne and the John Day Company. 
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Why ... after all these years, has not school prac- 
tice changed more decisively, why are there merely 
vague gestures toward adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences, and makeshift plans in most of the schools 
of today? Why is there not a nation-wide, a world- 
wide, concentrated effort to organize schools so that 
children will learn what they are ready to learn? 
There are a number of reasons. First of all there 
is the inertia of tradition. This results in inadequate 
training of teachers, in failure to prepare texts and 
tests for individual work, and in attacks upon in- 
dividual work from the conservatives among school 
people and parents. Then there is the swing away 
from over-concern with subject matter, and a swing 
toward integration of children’s learning, toward 
centering learning around pupil initiative and 
group activity. This results in attacks from the 
Progressives. Finally, compromise plans have been 
offered as substitutes—plans of ability grouping, 
plans of ‘‘ differentiated assignments,’’ of ‘‘enrich- 
’? and plans of 
group projects in which, supposedly, each child par- 
ticipates according to his own level of readiness. .. . 


ment’’ and ‘‘minimum essentials, 


Present Status of Individual Instruction. Re- 
gardless of the reasons for the lack of interest 
in individual-instruction programs, the facts 
seem to warrant the conclusion that the move- 
ment toward organized plans for individual in- 
struction, which began with Search and reached 
its zenith under Parkhurst and Washburne in 
the decade between 1920 and 1930, is now on 
the decline. This is not to say that interest in 
the individual child has declined. The activity 
movement, which seems to have captured the 
attention and enthusiasm of the Progressives 
during recent years, emphasizes the need of 
individual attention for each child. The devel- 
opment of individual case studies and of reme- 
dial techniques also emphasizes the needs of 
individuals. It would seem that such develop- 
ments as these for ministering to individual 
needs are now being accepted in preference to 
the organized plans of individual instruction. 

Whether these more recent and more informal 
methods of instructing individual children will 
win, or whether there will be a revival of organ- 
ized plans of individual instruction as a result 
of the present wartime emphasis on subject- 
matter, is a matter of conjecture. It may be 
that some entirely different development leading 
to better instruction for the individual pupil 
will arise. In any case it seems safe to say 
that, as long as our democratic way of life 
remains as an ideal, educators will continue to 


Rinne, 
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seek the best methods of helping the individual 
child to realize his full capacities. 
Ray B. DEAN 
PRINCIPAL, DAvip LUBIN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


A NOTE ON ARMY AND NAVY CRITI- 
CISMS OF SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 

For nearly two years now, officials of the 
Army and Navy have been throwing adverse 
criticisms at edueators of all kinds, from univer- 
sity to grammar school. The essence of the criti- 
cism is that educators have “fallen down” on 
their jobs principally because the young men 
being drawn into the Army, and Navy did not, 
it seems, know enough mathematies (including 
arithmetic) and science, especially physics. The 
newest criticism is that our young men have not 
Eduea- 
tors, for the most part, have simply sat back, 


been taught “loyalty” by the schools. 


apparently repentant, and taken the belaboring. 
That, I believe, has been an unfortunate spee- 
tacle. 

I am not interested primarily in fixing any 
“blame” for alleged deficiencies, if there are 
But I do think that for the present and 
especially for the sake of the solution of post- 


such. 


war educational problems it is of great impor- 
tance to see to it that educators and edueational 
institutions shall not be unjustly saddled with 
For 


precisely such unjust accusation and misrepre- 


charges of nonfeasance or misfeasance. 


sentation will add unnecessarily to the difficul- 
ties and burdens of educators after the war when 
the time comes for educational modifications or 
reorganization. 

We can imagine some local, state, and Federal 
politicans attacking “fads and frills,” the “new- 
’ while point- 
failures as demonstrated by 
We can surely ex- 
pect “taxpayers’ groups” to clamor for a return 
to the three R’s and for an elimination of almost 
everything else. 
educational modifications reorganization 
might be attacked by others, too, because, ac- 
cording to some Army and Navy officials, the 
schools and colleges “failed” prior to the war. 
Perhaps schools and colleges may even be urged 
(possibly directed, in some states) to require of 
all students that they “take” mathematics 


fangled concoctions of cerack-pots,’ 
oe 68 


ing to educators 
Navy and Army officials.” 


Postwar recommendations of 
and 
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through trigonometry and analytic geometry, a 
first college course in physics, map-making and 
map-reading, meteorology, radio maintenance 
and 
maintenance, ete., ete., in preparation for the 
Why not? If all high-school and 


college students of the past twenty years had 


and operation, Diesel-engine operation 


“next war.” 


had several or all of these courses (and had re- 
membered what they had learned), the jobs of 
training in the Army and Navy would have been 
No doubt 


the Army and Navy complaints of deficiencies 


vastly simpler than they are now. 
in mathematics and science are based upon some 
sort of data. But there is no evidence in their 
complaints that they distinguished between lack 
of instruction in these subjects, on the one 
hand, and forgetting, on the other. It was, in 
fact, a high school which demonstrated that 
much of the “deficiency” in arithmetic was due 
to the normal process of forgetting, and that a 
refresher session of 25 minutes was enough to 
raise the median score of a large group of high 
school seniors from 73 to 88, Q, from 52 to 73, 
and Q, from 84 to 97!! 

Now, it seems that a sound edueational admin- 
istration—in the armed forces or outside them— 
would have elassified the tested men on the basis 
of performance and would have proceeded to 
give brief refresher sessions, from 25 minutes 
up, in order to overcome the effects of long 
disuse and forgetting. One does not have to be 
a psychologist familiar with the classical curve 
of forgetting to realize that loss of learning is 
rapid and extensive unless there is reinforcement 
through use, especially in the case of mathe- 
matics. Edueators may be forgiven, therefore, 
if they charge the Navy and Army spokesmen 
with being hasty in their accusations and un- 
sound in their criticisms. 

It is not my purpose to whitewash the schools 
and colleges. They have their faults and defi- 
ciencies; but the particular charges herein dis- 
have 


And 


cussed have not been substantiated. I 
already stated one purpose of this note. 
there are two others. 

In the first place, the underlying assumption 
of the Army and Navy spokesmen and critics 1s 
unsound. Their criticisms are based on the as- 


1R. O. Christoffersen and W. A. Wittich: ‘‘ Navy 


Statistics on Mathematics—A Challenge to the 
School.’’ ScHooLt AND Soclety, 56: 1456: 502 ff. 
November 21, 1942. The title is a misnomer. The 


article is a challenge to the Navy and Army train- 
ing officials. 
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sumption that schools and colleges during the 
past two decades, or more, should have planned 
their courses of study as part of a large, national 
program of war preparation, rather than for 
the pursuits of peaceful civilian living in which 
college algebra, trigonometry, analytic geome- 
try, and physies might have but a minor role, if 
any, for a large fraction of our school and eol- 
lege population. If, during these past twenty 
years, war preparation was assumed to be one 
function of high schools and colleges, educators 
should have been at least apprised of the fact 
by Army and Navy officials who were charged 
with the responsibility of developing the train- 
ing plans, materials, and methods in their re- 
And 
that leads me to the final purpose of this note: 
lack of foresight on the part of Army and Navy 


spective branches of the armed forces. 


training staffs. 

From November, 1918, onward, the training 
staffs of the Army and Navy had the task of 
devising such plans, developing such methods, 
and preparing such materials as would be essen- 
tial and immediately useful for training pur- 
poses in the event of another war. What did 
these training staffs fail to do? 

The Army had about 125 ROTC 
American colleges and universities; the Navy 
ROTC units. They made no 
could stu- 


units in 


had 25 or more 


requirements—as they have—that 
dents enrolled in elective advanced training (as 
take a certain minimum of 
rr 

rhere 


officer candidates) 
mathematies and science. were no at- 
tempts to co-operate with high schools and col- 
leges in general in an effort to lay out a pro- 
gram of mathematies (including arithmetic) 
essential to Army and Navy training in the 
event of war. In fact, it was some time after 
we were pulled into the war that there appeared 
a program of mathematics essential to the war. 
And this was devised and published by non- 
military edueators. Nor were there syllabi avail- 
able to schools and colleges outlining the mate- 
rials in physies, meteorology, or geography 
essential to Army and Navy training. 


within the past few months that high schools 


It is only 


have been given the outlines of several “pre- 
induction” courses for prospective soldiers and 


sailors. 
It would have been a relatively simple matter, 
in the course of the past twenty-odd years, for 
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responsible training officers in the Army and 
Navy to establish co-operation and collabora- 
the several national associations of 


tion with 


teachers of mathematics, sciences, industrial 
arts, and industrial voeations, for the purpose 
of building up through the schools a large re- 
serve of basically equipped men, who could be 
quickly prepared for war service through short 
refresher courses. At least this could have been 
done after the spring of 1938, when all who 
cared to do so could see that a world war was 
imminent, from which it was unlikely the 
United States could escape. 

Both the Army and Navy are organizations 
one of whose major functions is training large 
numbers of men for specialized and technical 
jobs. Yet it is a remarkable fact that in the 
past twenty-odd years no effort has been made 
by their training staffs to build up a large group 
of reserve officers from among qualified eduea- 
tors and educational psychologists who could 
have contributed to military and naval training 
plans and to the development of instructional 
methods and materials; who would have been 
familiar with military and naval training prob- 
lems; and who would have been available for 
war service when needed at the outbreak of the 
war, or when the Army and Navy began to ex- 
pand rapidly prior to our actual participation 
as a belligerent. An equally remarkable fact is 
this: Even today there is a very large number 
of experienced and able but unutilized educa- 
tors, “overage” for various forms of field or 
sea duty, who would be invaluable in the elassi- 
fication and training branches of the armed 
forces; men who could, at the same time, release 
the younger (and much less skilled) men for 
more active forms of duty. Indeed, many of the 
men now teaching in the Army and Navy and 
doing classification work had no such prior ex- 
perience; whereas another group of the men 
teaching in the armed forces were, to be sure, 
teachers to begin with, but their subjects were 
remote from those in which they are now giving 
instruction (e.g., teachers of history and speech 
now instructing in navigation), though admit- 
tedly the principles of good teaching are trans- 
ferable. At the same time, teachers of mathe- 
maties who are eager to teach their own and 
related subjects in the armed forces are being 


rejected on irrelevant grounds. Of course, 
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many of the subjects taught in the armed forces 

e.g., ordnance, plane identification, seaman- 
ship, ete.) have no place in the usual high- 
school and college curricula; hence it would have 
been difficult to find an adequate supply of 
experienced teachers in these subjects. It is not 
unreasonable, however, to suggest that with fore- 
sight the Army and Navy training staffs could 
have built up a large reserve of professional 
teachers who would have been qualified to teach 
the special Army and Navy subjects in an emer- 
gency. 

We are also confronted by a paradoxical situ- 
ation in which schools and college are being 
criticized for alleged inadequate preparation of 
their students in mathematies and science at the 
same time that Selective Service authorities are 
failing to recognize the teaching of these sub- 
jects as an “essential war occupation.” Thereby 
they are making it more difficult now to do even 
as good a job with oncoming inductees as was 
done in the past. Nor do we find the profession 
of teaching listed among the professions whose 
students will be given special consideration by 
Selective Service. Apparently those in author- 
ity fail to recognize that colleges must replenish 
the diminishing supply of teachers of essentials 
like mathematies, science, history, English, and 
technical subjects, just as much as they must 
provide new veterinarians, dentists, physicians, 
and engineers. 

There is little to be gained by reciprocal eriti- 
tism for its own sake. Such is not the purpose 
of this note. The note is avowedly intended: 
(1) as a protest against unsubstantiated criti- 
cisms of schools and colleges for alleged failures ; 
(2) to suggest that there are other probable 
causes of the Army’s and Navy’s training diffi- 
culties; and (3) to point out that there are still 
ways to improve the situation quickly. 

FRANK 8. FREEMAN 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE SLANG 


THE vocabulary of youth is picturesque and 
vivid. Edueators and linguists may be inter- 
ested in the following expressions selected from 
longer lists, with definitions, which were com- 
piled by a elass in Freshman English in the 
spring of 1943. I have tried to retain only 
those terms which seemed fresh and unhack- 
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neyed. Academic origin cannot of course be 
justifiably ascribed to all of them, but they are 
certainly current on the campus. 

Students will not use these terms when con 
versing with their teachers but are eager to 
record them on paper. Such expressions are 
ever-changing, of course; they take on impor- 
tance, however, when we remember that they are 
common language in the dormitory and the fra- 
ternity house and travel from one campus to 
another to finish out their life eyele in regions 
far removed from their place of origin. 

I have alphabetized the expressions for con 
venience. The definitions are reproduced ex 


actly as the students gave them to me. 


bag: friendly word for a chum 

big deal: an unealled-for action 

brooming: traveling at a rapid rate 

brown: one who flatters a teacher to improve marks 

cheap act: not to co-operate to the best of your 
ability 

come to the party: come to one’s senses 

cooking on the front burner: being alert 

crack the joint: break out of a place or into it 

dig it?: catch on? understand? 

don’t be a dull tool: don’t be a wet blanket 

do-re-mi: money 

drip: one who doesn’t quite comprehend all that is 
going on 

drizzle: a drip going steady 

flopping the window shades: flickering one’s eye 
lashes 

front-porch etiquette: showing of personal emo 
tions 

get in the groove: use your head 

glop: unappetizing food 

gooing: talking affectionately 

gripes my cookies: expression of disgust 

heat professor: one who gives long and difficult 
assignments 

hen-pen: private girls’ school 

icky: no good 

I think I hit that bluebook: received a good mark 

jail-bait: adolescent girl 

let’s blitz: let’s leave 

let’s cheek this place: let’s leave 

let’s crawl: let’s dance 

let’s get the show on the road: let’s get started 

lily: someone who is afraid of things 

may I borrow your frame for the next struggle?: 
may I have the next dance? 

moldy-sack: one who doesn’t fit into your par- 
ticular group 

my nose: a reprimand when angry 
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now you’re cookin’: now you’re thinking correctly 


potty: a person who is always disagreeing 
put a nickel in it; hurry up 

quail: a female 

quick like a bunny: at onee 

quit flipping your lip: quit talking 
rat race: a mess 

savage: an eccentric person 
scrowge: fluent kisser 

serozzled: taken advantage of 
sharpie: clothes-fancier 

Sloppy Joe: long pullover sweater 


square from Delaware: hick, stupid person 
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station wagon: sweater made from nubby yarn 

stinky: a person who is inconsiderate of others 

sugar-report: letter to a soldier from his girl 

what’s buzzin’, cousin?: what are you doing? (ap- 
plied to anyone) 

who hung that sack on you?: complimenting cloth- 
ing 

wolfing: girls seeking out fellows 

wrong number: hypocritical friend 

you ain’t just clicking your molars: you’re telling 
the truth 

DorotHy M. SCHULLIAN 

ALBION ( MICH.) COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





IS THE NEA SEEKING SUPPORT ON AN 
UNJUSTIFIABLE BASIS? 


BeLMont’ Far.ey’s report of the Indianapolis 
meeting of the Representative Assembly of the 
National Edueation Association, published in 
SCHOOL AND Society, July 10, 1943, moves me 
to this expression of protest. I take emphatie 


’ 


issue with the “keynote” demand made by Seere- 
tary Givens, echoed and elaborated by President 
Flora in his address, and supported by resolu- 
tions passed by the assembly, that the NEA pre- 
pare to enter powerfully and aggressively into 
competition with organized groups in other 
fields. The chief immediate objective proposed 
for such aggressive and competitive action is 
the passage of legislation providing Federal 
financial support for edueation. 

The issue with which I am here concerned is 
not that of the desirability, possibly even the 
necessity, of such Federal support. It is the 
procedure, and especially the tone of the pro- 
cedure, by which it is proposed to seeure that 
support. It is a procedure of force, not of 
education; the force to be exerted by “one mil- 
lion teachers unified and aggressive,” competing 
with other pressure groups, and adopting their 
tacties, such as the use of large funds raised 
through inerease in dues and “the establishment 
of a special legislative division in the head- 
quarters staff of the NEA properly staffed and 
financed to make possible more effective national 
legislative campaigns.” 

Officials of the NEA, provided with a large 
eampaign fund such as could be raised by in- 
creasing the present almost nominal dues by 


only a few dollars, would indeed be in position 
to exert great force in any “national legislative 
campaign.” And they might well win out. But 
any victory won in this way would be a sorry 
defeat for education. Force may result in com- 
plianee, never in edueation. 

More rightly than wrongly, such a victory 
would be eredited to the million teachers and 
their leaders—eredited as the victory of a battle 
fought primarily in their own financial interest. 
Indeed, Secretary Givens challenges a million 
teachers to unite and aggressively “stand on 
their own feet and fight their own battles”! 

I take no issue with the idea that financial 
support sufficient to provide adequate salaries 
for teachers is essential for the maintenance of 
good schools. I do take issue with the methods 
proposed for securing that support. President 


“sum- 


Flora advocated an increase in dues and, 
marizing the achievements of the NEA toward 
securing tenure laws, sound retirement systems, 
and better salaries for teachers, he urged that 
these achievements be considered indicative of 
the method by which greater success may be 
attained rather than as aims fulfilled.” 

These three achievements mentioned by Presi 
dent Flora are unquestionably the greatest ac- 
complishments which the NEA, working as an 
organized force, has to its eredit. And these 
are all in the financial interest of teachers and 
so presented by NEA leaders who urge them in 
justification of their contentions that all teachers 
are really under obligation to become members 
of the NEA, and so to continue. 

As everyone must have noted, however—that 
is, everyone who has followed the procedures of 
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NEA officials during the past 25 years—the 
arguments which these officials always advance 
to the public, from whom must come the funds 
necessary to make effective all salary, tenure, 
and retirement laws, are couched in terms of 
the pressing educational needs of children and 
youth. 

I am not maintaining that more money spent 
on teachers’ salaries, so far as this results in 
better teaching, does not benefit children and 
youth. Of course it does. I am merely con- 
tending that the ends sought in teachers’ finan- 
cial campaigns, together with the procedures 
used to gain those ends, ean hardly fail to eon- 
vince a public, whether critical or sympathetic, 
that teachers are campaigning in their own 
financial interest. Putting in the forefront of 
their appeals the sad state of suffering children 
and youth—however true that may be—deceives 
no one. 

The source of the issue that I have raised, I 
trace to my concepts of education, of schools, 
and of the function of those employed to earry 
them on. According to those concepts, the 
schools belong to the whole people; and their 
adequate support is a responsibility of the 
people. To sponsor and carry on such eam- 
paigns as may be necessary to secure that sup- 
port is the responsibility of the people to whom 
the schools belong. 

The function as well as the opportunity of 
teachers, especially of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and others in leading positions, is_ to 
teach, to edueate, not merely the pupils enrolled 
in the schools, but parents and citizens; to edu- 
cate the latter to appreciate the services which 
the schools are rendering and to desire still 
greater services from them. 

Education, as I conceive the process, is to be 
effected, not through foree, but through patient 
demonstration and appeal to the understanding; 
and this is equally true, whether the educatee 
be a child in the schoolroom or a parent and 
taxpayer outside. Furthermore, education, for 
the most part, can be carried on most effectively 
with individuals and small groups, which means, 
so far as concerns the matter under discussion, 
that education leading to real understanding of 
the need of more adequate school support 
should be undertaken, in the first instance, at 
least, not on a nation-wide scale, and with Con- 
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When 


the taxpayers and patrons served by every pub- 


gress, but wherever there is a school. 
lie school in the land are educated to a real 
understanding and appreciation of the services 
which their school is rendering, and the further 
services which it might render were it given 
more financial support, they—the people to 
whom the schools belong—ean be depended upon 
to see that the necessary support is fortheoming, 
whether from local or from national sourees, 
which is a matter for the whole people to deter- 
mine, not for the small fraction represented by 
the NEA membership. 


cated throughout the land, will discharge this 


The people, thus edu- 


responsibility willingly, for they will see clearly 
that they are doing something in their own in- 
terest. 

A teacher’s function is to teach the values of 
edueation, of more and better edueation. It is 
not within any teacher’s function to foree Con 
gress, or any other legislative body, to vote an 
appropriation. 

FRANK KE, SPAULDING 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE LATE CHARLES A. McMURRY MET 
THE “ACID TEST” OF THE 
MASTER TEACHER 


In a review of Henry Johnson’s autobiog 
raphy, ScHooL aND Society, July 17, the au- 
thor referred to Dr. Johnson’s ability to teach 
with consummate skill both graduate students 
and elementary-school pupils. In this connee- 
tion, he remarked that he knew of only one col- 
lege teacher, other than Dr. Johnson, who could 
do this passing well—the late Frank M. Me- 
Murry. 

There is a third who could pass this aeid test 
of the master teacher—the late Charles A. Me- 
Murry, brother of Frank M. MeMurry. He 
was my teacher and my friend during the last 
year of my graduate work. I saw his brilliant 
work with graduate students; I also saw his 
patient and crystal-clear work with undergrad- 
uates to whom education was yet a nebulous 
world of conflicting theories and big words. 
Yes, he was a great college teacher. 

But that is only the lesser part of his great- 
ness. Again and again some doubting Thomas 
of a pedagogue would say, “Professor, that may 


be good theory, but I do not believe it can be 














done in the classroom.” The Master always an- 
swered, “Then we will have to try it out in the 
School.” 


And so it happened that I 


Demonstration 
saw him teach 
many lessons in the lower grades, the middle 
grades, and the upper grades. Sometimes it 


was a single recitation; more often it was a 


series of lessons. Once I saw him develop a 
“type study” in the fifth grade over a period of 
three And what I 
teaching children gave me the key to my prob- 


That is why I dedicated to him my study 


weeks. saw when he was 
lem. 
of the principles of teaching.' He never saw 
the dedication. I wonder, sometimes, will mas- 
ter teachers continue to practice their craft in 
heaven? 
SAMUEL ANDREW Krus&é 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


THE MYTH OF NORDIC-ARYAN-“HER- 
RENVOLK” SUPERIORITY 


Aw indicated task of democratic edueation 
both now and following the war is, and will be, 
to teach, in season and out, that there is no valid 
basis for the claims of any nation or any race 
to the possession of traits that make it innately 
or naturally or inescapably superior, mentally 


Not 


only has the eontrary fallacious assumption 


or morally, to other nations or other races. 


been the source of inequitable, inhumane, and 
divisive national and racial prejudices, it has 
been a prime factor in initiating and continuing 
the present Global War. If anything akin to 
permanent peace is to be assured, not only must 
this false idea be uprooted but every possible 
step must be taken to prevent its seeds from 
again germinating. 

To effect these ends is, in the present writer’s 
opinion, about the only justification for any 
proposal looking toward a control by the United 
Nations of 
quered enemy countries. 
“Messianie invasion” in the sense in 


education in the soon-to-be-con- 
This would not neces- 
sitate a 
which the pro’s and econ’s of such a policy have 
been so vigorously diseussed in recent numbers 
of Scuoot AND Society. It should mean, how- 
ever, an unremitting serutiny of educational 

18. A. Krusé, ‘‘Critical Analysis of Principles 
of Teaching.’’ Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1929. 
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programs, checked perhaps by unheralded, 
“sampling” inspections of the work that goes on 
in the lower schools; and it should mean a sys 
tem of periodical reports to the United Nations 
that would be analogous in purpose and justi 
fication to the reports that will be made regard 
ing any efforts on the part of the defeated 
peoples toward physical rearmament. In re 
spect of this particular species of mischievous 
myth-making, the prevention of psychological 
rearmament is imperative. We repeat that such 
a policy need not, and in the opinion of the 
present writer should not, include any attempt 
to force the peculiar democratic ideologies and 
standards of value down the throats of the con 
quered peoples. The specific theories now under 
discussion involve primarily questions of fact 
and only indirectly questions of value. If a per 
son or a group wishes to base prejudices upon 
falsehoods, that is his or its privilege—except 
when such prejudices injure others, and cer 
tainly except when, as in the present instance, 
such prejudices imperil the world’s peace. 

In so far as the edueational agencies of the 
democracies themselves are concerned, there is 
an unquestionable duty to impart the truth re- 
garding alleged innate national and racial dif 
ferences in mental and moral traits. When we 
say “truth” we mean the closest approximation 
to the actual facts that the findings of competent 
and disinterested scientific investigation permit. 
As a distinguished biologist onee put it: “To say 
I do not know is one thing; to say I do know not 
is quite another.” It may be that further re- 
search will reveal the existence of some slight 
racial differences in the innate traits under dis 
cussion. But the amount of overlapping now 
clearly established and the fact that variations 
among the individuals of any one national or 
racial group are far wider than are the varia- 
tions among group medians or norms abun- 
dantly justify the stigmatizing of these par- 
ticular theories as myths—and as myths of the 
first magnitude when considered in the light of 
the world catastrophe that has followed from 
their acceptance. 

One who wishes a brief, clear, and authentic 
summary of the position that scientifie investi- 
gation now justifies regarding this problem may 
find it in an article, “What We Know about 


Race,” in the August number of The Scientific 
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Monthly. The author is Wilton Marion Krog- 
man, a professor in the departments of anatomy 
and physical anthropology, the University of 
Chicago. We venture the following quotations, 
although the paper should be read in its en- 


tirety : 


Much is being made these days of ‘‘race superi- 
) I 


ority’’ and ‘‘race inferiority.’> In words of one 


syllable there is no such thing. [Italies in the 
original.] . . . [How man] learns and how much 
he learns is dependent upon his cerebrum and upon 
the cultural framework within which he learns; the 
cerebrum is the constant factor, the cultural frame- 
The same holds true for ‘‘in- 
defined 


We repeat that biological superiority and 


work the variable. 


’? however it 


telligence, may be and as- 


sessed, 
inferiority in the stocks and races of man do not 
OXISG... cys: « 

In recent years German anthropologists have, as 
we know, advanced preposterous claims of Nordic 
or ‘*Aryan’’ superiority (Das Herrenvolk). Such 
claims have no basis in fact... . 


The present position of anthropologists and 
psychologists regarding racial differences in in- 
nate mental traits has been a relatively recent 
development. Indeed, the theory of Nordic 
supremacy once promised to take a firm hold in 
the United States, as it had already permeated 
During the World War it was 
popularized (at least among the intelligentsia) 


German thought. 


by Madison Grant’s “The Passing of the Great 
Race” (1916), for which an outstanding scien- 
tist, the late Henry Fairfield Osborn, wrote a 
commendatory Preface. Later Lothrop Stod- 
dard, “The Rising Tide of Color .. .” (1920), 
and others, added fuel to the flame. Many 
reputable psychologists accepted the theory 
without reservation; indeed, one of the most 
briliant of the younger psychologists wrote a 
book (“American Intelligence,” 1923) in which 
he supported the theory by an elaborate argu- 
ment based upon the results of the Army in- 
telligence tests (Army Alpha and Army Beta) 
as administered to the foreign-born draft. 
The present writer had the temerity to criti- 
cize the last-named book in a review published 
in 1924 (reprinted in the writer’s “Determinism 
in Edueation,” 1925). He attacked the conclu- 
sions of the book in part on the ground that 
the Army tests as administered to large, het- 
erogeneous groups were measures, not of na- 
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tive mentality as the psychologists had assumed, 
but rather of educational opportunity—a rank 
heresy at that time but long since generally 


(Indeed, the book 


criticized published a few years later a com- 


conceded. author of the 
plete retraction of his claims, because, like most 
of the psychologists, he had become convinced 
that inferences regarding racial differences in 
native mentality which were drawn from the 
results of intelligence tests were entirely lack- 
ing in validity; he even urged the suppression 
of all books based on such inferences, ineluding 
his own, which, with rare scientific courage and 


refreshing frankness, he pronounced to be “one 
of the most pretentious of them all.’’) 

In his review of this book, the present writer 
predicted that any wide-scale attempt to actual- 
ize the assumption of Nordie supremacy would 
“Into 
such a maelstrém,” he contended, “pro-Nordie 
propagandism is certainly heading.” And he 
concluded with the following characterization 
of the theory underlying the assumption: 


inevitably result in an interracial war. 


[It] is intolerant of the facts that do not sup- 
port it; it is openly inhumane and blatantly anti- 
democratic; and to make it work would involve an 
upheaval beside which the late war would look like 
an afternoon tea. 


That was nearly 20 years ago. While the 
Global War is not exactly or entirely an inter- 
racial war, and while, up to the moment at least, 
the comparison with the World War may seem 
somewhat overdrawn, the present writer submits 
that on the whole, whatever may be his short- 
comings as an editor, the record proves him 
to have been in at least one rather important 
instance a tolerably trustworthy long-range 
prophet. 

This piece was at first intended for the section 
of ScHOOL AND Society captioned “Events.” 
It grew to an unexpected length, however, and 
it ends on a note suggestive of braggadocio 
(perhaps in imitation of those radio commen- 
tators who never fail to inform their listeners 
whenever a previous broadeast has turned out 
to be a true forecast—but who are likely to 
maintain a discreet silence regarding their in- 
correct predictions). It is in a little less ques- 
tionable taste, perhaps, to publish it as a “letter 
to the editor.” 

WituiaM C. BAGLEy 
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PRESENT COST OF EDUCATION IN 
THE FOUR-YEAR WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES 

In view of the increasing costs of living and 
the pressure of war demands upon the women 
of the United States in industrial pursuits, it 
seemed wise to inquire into the cost of higher 
The 1942 cata- 
logues of the 164 four-year women’s colleges 
Of this total number 74 were 


education for women students. 


were collected. 
non-Catholie and 90 were Catholie women’s col- 
The catalogues were reviewed for the fol- 
(1) tuition, (2) board and room, 


leves. 
lowing items: 
(3) other required fees. 

No single method of designating what is in- 
cluded in the tuition fee was used by the colleges. 
In some cases it is clear that only instructional 
charges are included in the tuition fee, but in 
other that 
of one kind or another are included in the tuition 


evident student fees 


cases it Is as 
fee as recorded in the catalogues. Therefore the 
figures in the following tables are only approxi- 
mately accurate. The range of tuition fees is 
from $50.00 to $1000.00, with the median for the 
164 colleges at $223.00. The 
range of tuition fees for non-Catholic women’s 
colleges is trom $100.00 to $1000.00, with the 


whole group of 


median at $320.00, and the range of tuition fees 
in the Catholie women’s colleges is from $50.00 
to $450.00, with the median at $207.00. 

There is as much variation in the method of 
indieating the costs of living in the catalogues of 
the women’s colleges as in the case of the tuition 
fee. Some of the rates indicated under board 
and‘room inelude only living accommodations, 
with such items as laundry, electric lights, and 
other incidentals listed as separate fees. In 
other cases, however, a total sum is given with 
a statement that the sum given includes all but 
personal expenses. To get as nearly accurate an 
estimate as possible, each catalogue was care- 
fully studied and the rate estimated from the 
statements given. The range of expenses for 
room and board is from $127.50 to $1000.00, 
with the median for the whole group at $455.00. 
The for room and board 


range of expenses 


of the non-Catholic group is from $127.50 to 
$950.00, with the median at $437.00, and the 


range of expenses in Catholic colleges was from 
$135.00 to $1000.00, with the median at $470.00. 


TABLE I 
SuMMARY OF DaTA ON TUTION FEES AND EXPENSES IN 
THE CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC FouR-YEAR 
WoMEN’S COLLEGES 


Non-Catholie 


Catholic 
Board Board 
Fees Tuition and Tuition and 
room room 
$ 50.00—-8 99.00 1 6 
100.00— 199.00 28 1 32 1 
200.00— 299.00 2 16 29 5 
300.00— 399.00 15 10 9 14 
400.00— 499.00 12 16 2 20 
500.00— 599.00 3 10 1 17 
600.00— 699.00 3 ij - 5 
700.00— 799.00 2 - 4 
800.00— 899.00 o - 
900.00— 999.00 3 - 1 
1000.00 1 - _ 1 
No separate listing 6 9 11 22 
i) Da 74 74 90 90 


In order to determine whether women’s eduea- 
tion in any section of the country was more ex- 
pensive than in another, the fees for tuition and 
board and room were subdivided under four gen- 
eral areas; midwest, southern, western, and east 
ern. It was found that the greatest number of 
colleges are located in the eastern states, there 
being 65 colleges in this area, and 50 colleges in 
the southern (and southwestern) states. In the 
Midwest there are 39 colleges and in the Far 
West, ten. 
midwestern and southern colleges list consider 


As it will be seen in Table IT, the 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON TUITION FEES BY REGIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE CATHOLIC AND Non- 
CATHOLIC FouR-YEAR WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


West- 


Mid- South- East- 
West ern ern ern 
Tuition fees Cte” eee ee eee a ae 
fo Ss ge 8 26-8 <6 -¢ 
Sa 8 C8 8 Ses Cs & 
20 0 ZO 0 ZOO BO OO 
$ 50.00—-S 99.00 3 1 3 
100.00— 199.00 14 28 6 6 5 
200.00— 299.00 9 1 = an 2 
300.00— 399.00 1 5 9 9 
400.00— 499.00 4 1 6 2 1 
500.00— 599.00 3 1 
600.00— 699.00 1 2 


700.00— 799.00 
800.00— 899.00 3 
900.00— 999.00 
1000.00 
No separate listing 


so ea 6 33 37 13 29 36 2 8 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON EXPENSES FOR BOARD AND ROOM 
BY REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE CATHO- 
LIC AND NON-CATHOLIC FOUR-YEAR WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES 


South- 





Mid- FEast- 
West ern ern ern 
Soard and 
room rates (a - |e « (a «4 
Se <« 8e 2 fe =f 
20 © 0 ZO O 
s 100.00—-$199.00 1 1 
200.00— 299.00 16 5 
300.00— 399.00 7 f 2 4 3 
100.00— 499.00 6 9 5 1 5 9 1 
500.00— 599.00 5 1 10 8 3 
600.00— 699.00 1 3 3 4 1 
700.00— 799.00 2 4 
SO00.00- S¥Y9.00 
400.00— 999.00 3 1 


1000.00 1 
No separate listing é 5 


Total ..csecess 6 33 37 13 29 36 2 8 


ably lower tuition fees than those of the eastern 
states. The medians in round numbers for each 
area are: mid-western $193.00, southern $157.00, 
eastern $333.00, and western $180.00. 

The same general condition obtains as to rates 
for room and board as will be seen in Table III. 
‘he medians in round numbers are: midwestern 
£480.00, southern $295.00, eastern $544.00, and 

estern $500.00. 

Adding the median costs for tuition to those 
for board and room in the different areas we get 
a combined median for the general cost of at- 
tending a midwestern women’s college as 
$673.00, a southern women’s college as $452.00, 
an eastern women’s college as $877.00, and a 
western women’s college as $680.00. The com- 
bined median cost for the United States as a 
whole is $678.00. 

The significant data regarding required stu- 
dent fees are summarized in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF LISTINGS OF REQUIRED STUDENT FEES IN 
CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC FouR-YEAR 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





Non-Catholic Catholic 
Kinds of No. of No. of 
fees < 4 ‘ 
bic Setine Range of fees Sates Range of fees 
fees fees 
Registration 52 $4.00-$60.00 74 §$ 2.00—-$25.00 
Laboratory . 37 $4.00-$30.00 73 $ 5.00—$50.00 
Sredenien - 45 $38.00-$25.00 65 $10.00—-$40.00 
*hysical ed. 
and medical 38 $3.00-$35.00 22 $ 1.00-$10.00 
Library .. 8 $2.00-$ 7.00 37 $ 2.00—-$10.00 
Student ac- 
tivities ... 30 $2.00-$35.00 39 $ 2.0 
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No attempt is made to make the summary in- 
clusive since the data are not exact enough to 
draw any sharply defined conclusions, but we 
believe it shows general tendencies. The other 
fees mentioned by the occasional college were 
fees for electricity, for rent of cap and gown, 
for personal laundry, for purchase of uniforms, 
and for special concerts, lectures, and theatrical 
performances. 

Since beginning to collect the above data, we 
have seen the article, “Going to College on 
$154.00 a Year—in 1858,” by Walter C. Eells, 
ScHOoL AND Society, February 20, 1943, and 
observe that the data collected by Dr. Eells are 
in line with our information in that the present 
cost of going to college is much higher than in 
1858. However, it is interesting to note that 


he finds the tuition fee to be from 


$325.00 to $350.00 whereas we found the median 


average 


tuition fee for the 164 women’s colleges to be 
only $223.00. 


the data are not comparable in any exact way, 


Also it would appear, although 


that the expenses for room and board in the 
women’s colleges are in general lower than for 
the colleges (mostly men’s colleges) covered by 
his data (for 1940), which may mean among 
other things that it is cheaper to prepare. a 
woman for the professional fields than to pre- 
pare a man. 
EuUGENIE A. LEONARD 
DEAN OF WOMEN, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 
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BuLEsI, Marius (editor). ‘*‘What Are We Fight- 
ing For?’’ The Marshall Review, Vol. 6, No. 1. 
Pp. 32. Published by Marshall College, Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 1943. 
* 
HALBERT, MARIE GoopWIN. ‘‘An_ Experimental 


Study of Children’s Understanding of Instrue 
tional Materials.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University 


of Kentucky, Vol. XV, No. 4. Pp. 69. Illus- 
trated. Published by the university. 1943. 
50¢. 


o 
Law and Liability in Pupil 
Transportation. Pp. v+291. The University 
of Chieago Press. 1943. $3.00. 
Including “Authority and Responsibility of School 
Officials in Providing Transportation,” “Discretion 


PuNKE, Haroup H. 
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S., WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR, HELEN K, 


“Contracting for Pupil Transportation,” “Recovery MACKINTOSH, and EFFIE G. BATHURST.  Inter- 
by Parents for Transportation Provided,” “Care, In- A aes Ed veh De 7 wieder Ce 3 

jury, and Tort Liability in Pupil ll : american Laucatton emonstration re nters— 
“Social and Educational Implications of Court Rul- Report of Project, January to June, 1943. Part 
ings on Pupil Transportation.” l and Part 2, pp. 10, each. Leaflet No. 65, U. 


me S. Office of Education, Washington. 1943, 
: : : : ; e 
REEDER, WARD G. A First Course in Education : 
(revised). Pp. xvii+656. Illustrated. Mae WOLSELEY, R. E., and LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL. 
millan. 1943, $3.50. Exploring Journalism with Special Emphasis on 
Intended primarily as a textbook for students in the Its Social and Vocational Aspects, Pp. x +482. 
first course in education. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1943. $3.75. 


study of the historical background, 
viewpoints, social responsibilities, ¥o 
and specialized techniques of 


An integrated 
philosophical 
cational requirements, 


SisteER M. AMATORA TSCHECHTELIN. <An IJnvestt- the modern media of communication included with 
gation of Some Elements of Teachers’ and journalism. The volume is not an exhaustive analy 
Pp, ao Se - uebhine ie tog in Attic sis of all the principles and problems of the press, 
Pupils _Personalities Further Studies in Att the authors state; it is rather an introduction to 
tudes, Series VI (Studies in Higher Education them by means of which anyone may make a rapid 
XLVIII, The Division of Educational Reference, survey of the field and orient himself accordingly. 
Purdue University). Pp. 89. Published by the e 

iversity 943, y 
university, 194 YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS. Boys’ Book of Model 
e Boats (revised). Pp. xi+274. Illustrated. D. 
° f > id uJ ta c » 
Srarretr, AGNES LYNCH (prepared by). Train- Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.00. 


ing to Win. Unpaged. Illustrated. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 1943. 

The record of the University of Pittsburgh in World 
War I 





A. i. & 
GLOSSARY OF 
LIBRARY TERMS 


Prepared under the direction of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library 
Terminology 


Elizabeth H. Thompson 


Consolidated in one volume are the most 


departments of 
print- 


widely-used terms in all 


library work—archives, bibliography, 


ing and publishing, paper, binding, illustrat- 
ing, 
photography, ete. 


prints, musie and map cataloging, micro- 
Definitions that have been 
established over a period of years are made 
the 
special groups and interests in the realm of 
books. The 


preparation since 1926. 


uniform through cooperation of many 


volume has actually been in 


September 1943 170p. $3.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


In this revised edition on the hobby of making and 
operating model boats, the author has added six new 
chapters, concerned largely with model boats pow- 
ered by small gasoline engines. There are many 
new half-tones and line drawings. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. 


The besthandy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. & 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 




























Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER ’"S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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